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"^OITON  COLLEGIATE  LINE 

OF  <|1JAUTY  BAND  INSTRUMENTS 


IN  nePUTATION 


:  Bandmasters  and  students 
alike  recognize  the  name  HOLTON  COLLEGIATE  as  a 
standard  of  quality.  And  they  know,  too,  that  all  the 
superb  HOLTON  harmony  and  foundation  instruments 
feature  simple  positive  valve  action,  ease  of  blowing, 
and  fine  intonation. 

IN  COMPLETENESS:  The  holton  couegi- 

ATE  LINE  is  ever  growing  in  the  number  of  fine 
instruments  available.  Here’s  the  latest  addition  — 


With  HOLTON  COLLEGIATE  instru¬ 
ments  more  bands  can  get  started  on  a 
limited  budget  and  more  bands  already 
started  can  afford  new  foundation  and 
harmony  instruments.  See  your  Holton 
dealer  for  prices  on  these  quality  instru¬ 
ments,  pass  the  word  on  to  your  students 
and  be  ready  for  summer  band  work. 
Make  arrangements  for  your  fall  band 
work.  Have  your  HOLTON  COLLEGIATE 
band  instruments  delivered  on  September 
first.  Don't  risk  delay  and  disappointment 
by  waiting  until  schools  re-open  and  the 
demand  exceeds  the  supply. 


Frank  HOLTON  &  Co, 
326  Church  St. 
Elkhorn,  WI$. 


Frank 
HOLTON 
and  Co. 

S2e  Church  Street 
ELKHORN.  WIS. 


Please  send  me  information  and  prices  on 


.The  New  Ibonile  Clarinet 


.The  Complete  Helton  Collegiate  Line 
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"f—lt  lik»  it"§  part  at  my  hand" 

.  .  .  toy*  ANTOINEHE  RICH 

Conductor,  Chicago  Piano  Symphony 
Orchailrat 

KING  DAVID 
3[sajtlah  BATON 

•  First  Choice  of 
School  Bandmasters, 
Orchestra  Conductors 

It's  so  pleasant  to  hold  ...  to  wave! 
That's  because  it  has  micrometer-exact 
taper  balance.  Moreover,  its  feathery 
weight  permits  you  to  conduct  for 
hours  without  tiring.  Made  of  finest 
straight  grain  maple  .  .  .  thoroughly 
seasoned  .  .  .  WON'T  WARP.  Beau¬ 
tiful,  permanent  white  Duco  finish. 

16  Popular  Styles! 

Straight  ball  cork,  pear  wood  or  cork,  tapered 
wood  or  cork  handles.  20"  and  22"  siies. 
Only  30c  to  $1.50  each! 

At  your  favorite  music  dealer 

DAVID  WEXLER  &  CO. 

Distributors  Chicago  5 


J.  H.  Branchcomb  of  Mena,  Arkansas 

The  Muse,  Euterpe,  can  justly  be  proud  of  her  modern  disciple,  J.  H. 
Branchcomb.  For  the  last  twenty  years  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  have  come 
to  know  him  through  his  directorial  accomplishments.  He  has  developed, 
during  that  time,  many  outstanding  young  musicians,  instilling  in  them  the 
appreciation  of  gbod  music  and  the  desire  to  create  it. 

Mr.  Branchcomb's  university  training  began  with  two  years  at  Northeastern 
Oklahoma  Junior  College  in  Miami.  He  studied  one  year  at  Arkansas  State 
Teachers  College,  Conway,  and  one  year  at  John  Brown  University,  Siloam 
Springs,  graduating  with  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  in  Instrumental  Music. 

At  present  Mr.  Branchcomb  triumphs  at  Mena,  Arkansas,  as  director  of 
the  High  School  band.  This  is  his  fourth  year  there.  He  is  extremely  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  problems  facing  school  band  airectors.  He  would  like  to  develop 
a  means  of  inter-changing  ideas  whereby  each  director  may  profit  from 
others'  experience. 

Mr.  Branchcomb  is  married  and  has  a  son,  fourteen.  He  is  interested  in 
sports,  both  as  a  spectator  and  participant,  including  golf,  tennis  and  base¬ 
ball. 

Versatility,  enthusiasm  and  proficiency  in  his  chosen  field  have  gained  him 
a  high  place  among  his  students  and  associates.  His  past  record  is  excellent, 
and  with  his  standards  and  ideals,  J.  H.  Branchcomb  will  continue  to  make 
America  a  more  pleasant  listening  place  for  us  all. 
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Eltm^ntary  School  Band,  oxtroordinory, 
it  this  Avoncrf,  California  group  undor 
rho  dirottion  of  Albort  Coffman.  Smart 
in  thoir  Ko/fy-groon-and-gold  Uniforms 
flioy  gavo  moro  fhan  50  porformancot 
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All-Wot#orn  Band  Roviow  in  Long  Boach. 
rho  band  gavo  a  contort  oarly  in  tho 
yoar  and  oarnod  ovor  $600  to  Bnanco  tho 
trip.  Community  prido  tproadt  for  mdot 
around.  Wo'ro  proud  to  publish  thoir 
picturo. 
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Or9anii»<l  in  October  '49  the  Silhouettes  ere  popular  with  PTA  end  XTean  9roups.  The  nnembers  ere  at  follows:  Rrst  Row— Geo. 
Grady;  Pet  HufFman;  Jean  Jackson;  Terry  Mor9an:  Shirley  Elkins;  Sammie  Baker.  Vocalists  Jimmy  Woodward  and  Jo  Ann  McAvoy. 
Director  Forrest  Schenks.  Second  Row — Sidney  Steinber9;  Dwi9ht  Carter;  Buddy  Purdom;  Kenneth  Burns;  Billy  Purdom;  Billy  Bain; 
Gus  Kalos;  Barbara  Allison.  Back  Row— Ronnie  Cobb  and  Raymond  Farris. 
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Our  Dance  Band 

Sparks  our  ENTIRE 


Lct  Mk  Makk  It  Clear  from  the 
start  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
start,  re-open,  or  pour  fresh  fuel  on 
the  much  discussed  subject  of  “Jazz 
vs.  Classics.”  Rather.  I  would  like  to 
.say  that  I  have  been  ratber  successful 
in  using  a  balanced  program  of  music 
that  includes  everything  from  “two 
l)eat  dixieland”  to  the  best  in  sym¬ 
phonic  band  literature. 

There  is  a  need  and  a  place  for  pop¬ 
ular  music.  It  has  vocational  possi¬ 
bilities  for  some,  is  an  ad  vocational 
activity  for  others,  and  usually  en¬ 
joyed  by  all.  Some  of  the  dissenters 
in  the  ranks  who  frown  on  popular 
music,  also  show  some  disapproval 
with  the  works  of  Shoenberg,  Stravin¬ 
sky,  Milhaud,  Krenek  and  others  of 
the  modernists  who  have  delved  into 
the  realm  of  atonal  composition. 

Instead  of  condemning  the  use  of 
popular  music,  sicitiff  if  you  like,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  would  l)c  better  to  con¬ 


Music  Program 


demn  some  music  educators  who  do 
not  use  a  sound  approach  to  that 
media  of  expression.  Many  band  di¬ 
rectors  have  brought  criticism  on  this 
type  of  music  because  they  were 
afraid  that  if  they  played  such  “trash” 
they  would  bring  the  wrath  of  the 
school  board  and  the  community  down 
upon  their  heads — so  what  do  they  do? 
They  take  the  easy  way  out  by  letting 
a  student  direct  the  “swing”  number 
or  Just  give  a  down  beat  and  wait  to 
see  which  section  will  finish  first.  I 
am  sure  that  if  the  problems  of  attack, 
release,  phrasing,  range,  intonation, 
articulation,  and  other  technical  as¬ 
pects  of  sound  musicianship  were  ap¬ 
proached  in  popular  and  modern  music 
with  as  much  seriousness  and  under¬ 
standing  as  that  given  to  an  outstand¬ 


ing  overture,  symphony  or  suite,  the 
result  will  be  pleasing  and  more  than 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

In  my  approach  to  popular  and 
swing  music — at  no  time  do  I  permit 
any  “Jamin,”  “barrel  house”  or  sloppy 
playing.  The  members  learn  to  read 
the  “spots”  or  they  do  not  play  the 
selection.  The  same  goes  for  phras¬ 
ing,  dynamics,  and  other  techniques. 

My  own  experience  has  shown  that 
a  present  day  musician  must  have  a 
foundation  that  is  based  on  fiexibility 
and  understanding.  This  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  only  by  having  experiences  in 
the  playing  of  this  so-called  swing,  as 
well  as  classical  and  symphonic  liter¬ 
ature.  An  excellent  example  of  such 
need  is  the  performances  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Boston  “Pops”  Orchestra — they 
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JoJUuiiJt  Schenks, 
O.M.  Cl.£.  ITbisk,  9W.^. 

Director  Lafayette  School  Band 
Lexington,  Kentneky 


play  swine  and  enjoy  it  and  so  do 
their  audiences,  also  the  great  studio 
orchestras  whose  members  make  up 
the  radio  symphonies  and  philharmon¬ 
ics — also  they  play  in  smaller  groups 
for  radio  shows  that  require  two  beat 
Jazz,  marches,  latin  American,  novelty 
(a  la  Spike  Jones),  and  “What  have 
you.”  These  musicians  make  up  the 
most  outstanding  and  versatile  group 
of  instrumental  performers  in  the 
world.  Because  of  their  well  rounded 
training  in  music  they  are  able  to 
adapt  themselves  instantly  to  any  mu¬ 
sical  need  and  respond  in  a  musicianly 
manner.  I  call  this  flexibiHty — PLUS. 
As  suggested  earlier,  if  these  experi¬ 
ences  are  properly  administered  and 
controlled,  the  members  of  the  group 
will  be  better  for  it.  It  seems  that 
many  people  have  the  opinion  that  by 
letting  the  youngsters  play  and  enjoy 
"pop”  or  “swing”  music  that  they  are 
headed  for  some  “dive”  or  “road¬ 
house.”  My  opinion  is  that  music 
students  will  no  more  find  their  way 
to  such  places  than  will  other  students 
who  have  not  had  proper  guidance.  A 
reliable  music  survey  shows  that  the 
majority  of  interested  people  prefer 
popular  music  next  to  church  music. 
(See  survey  of  America’s  Musical  Ac¬ 
tivities — A  national  survey  of  public 
interest  in  music — completed  by  A.  S. 
Bennett  .\ssociates,  Inc.  during  March 
1948,  and  available  from  American  Mu¬ 


sic  Conference,  332  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago  4,  Illinois — FREE  for 
the  asking.) 

To  support  my  statement  that  I  in¬ 
clude  all  types  of  music  in  preparing 
programs — the  following  music  is  in 
our  concert  folders  and  from  this  list 
came  our  spring  concert  selections  as 
well  as  our  contest  selections:  Robin 
Hood,  Overture,  DeKoren;  Manx, 
Overture,  Wood ;  Fourth  S;^ovement, 
from  New  World  Symphony,  Dvorak; 
Contrasts,  tone  poem,  SvarmoHn ;  Vis¬ 
tas,  tone  poem,  Gillette;  Czardas, 
.Monti;  Myrmidon,  Overture,  Frang- 
kiser;  Dedication,  fonc  poem,  Frang- 
kiser;  Gypsy  Life — overture,  Barnes; 
Saint  Louis  Blues,  Handy-Paulson ; 
Dry  Bones,  Novelty,  Yoder;  Alexand¬ 
er’s  Rag  Time  Band,  Concert  arrange¬ 
ment,  Berlin-Y  Oder ;  Copa  Cabana- 
Zamba,  Walters;  Capricious  Aloyslus, 
Clarinet  solo  with  band,  Walters;  A 
Night  at  the  Ballet,  selection,  Walters ; 
Be  Bop  session,  Walters.  The  variety 
offered  in  this  list  is  enough  to  satisfy 
most  any  taste.  The  program  also  in¬ 
cluded  several  ensembles  plus  stand¬ 
ard  marches. 

In  the  specialized  department  or  as 
I  like  to  call  it,  the  large  ensemble,  we 
find  the  “Sihouettes  of  Rhythm,”  the 
select  “swing  wing”  of  the  band.  As 
might  be  expected,  it  is  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  group  of  the  lot.  This  is  my 


second  edition  of  the  Silhouettes — Sec 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  June,  1941,  p.  37, 
for  the  first  edition.  The  participation 
in  this  speciaiized  group  has  brought 
about  almost  one-hundred  per  cent 
improvement  in  ail  members.  Since 
there  is  a  much  greater  demand  for 
the  services  of  this  group  than  for  the 
concert  band,  they  are  in  the  public 
eye  more  often,  and  thereby  arises  the 
problem  of  morale,  which  is  a  very 
important  factor  in  the  success  in  any 
group.  It  is  understood  that  the 
“Silhouettes  of  Rhythm”  are  only  a 
large  ensemble  and  not  a  group  apart 
form  the  band.  Further,  that  they  arc 
together  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
furnishing  music  for  school  and  com¬ 
munity  social  activities  of  a  non-com¬ 
mercial  nature.  The  members  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  respond  to  this  elevated 
position  of  responsibility  by  assum¬ 
ing  more  leadership  in  their  respective 
sections  of  the  regular  band.  When 
they  fail  to  do  this,  they  are  replaced. 
This  is  important  because  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  band  may  feel  that  they 
are  being  left  out,  and  should  the 
memljers  of  the  “swing  group”  take 
on  too  much  of  a  superior  attitude,  the 
effect  could  be  disastrous.  We  have 
regular  participation  in  other  types  of 
ensembles  such  as,  clarinet  duets,  trios 
and  quartets,  brass  quintets,  and 
sextets,  trombone  quartets.  Again 
where  any  of  these  participants  were 
members  of  the  swing  group,  improve¬ 
ment  was  refiected  in  overall  ability. 
The  “Silhouettes  of  Rhythm”  have 
been  in  constant  demand  since  organ¬ 
ization  in  late  October,  1949.  Appear¬ 
ances  have  included  school  dances, 
variety  shows,  banquets,  assembly 
programs,  and  civic  clubs.  They  dress 
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formal  on  all  engagements,  and  part 
of  the  training  that  goes  with  the 
activity  is  to  make  each  appearance 
as  professional  as  possible.  We  use 
a  combination  of  revised  stocks  and 
special  arrangements.  An  example  of 
the  value  received  is  seen  in  the  show¬ 
ing  made  by  the  trumpet  trio,  trumpet 
quartet,  brass  quartet  (2  trumpets 
and  2  trombones),  trombone  quartet, 
and  saxophone  quintet  in  the  recent 
regional  festival.  These  groups 
brought  home  superior  ratings  and  all 
but  the  fourth  member  of  the  trom- 
Iwne  quartet  are  members  of  the 
“swing  wing",  and  he  is  an  under¬ 
study  for  a  regular  position.  I  say 
it  pays  off. 

The  activities  of  the  instrumental 
music  department  have  included  fifty 
formal  appearances  (exclusive  of  festi¬ 
vals)  since  school  opened  on  Septem¬ 
ber  6,  1949,  and  will  probably  number 
sixty  or  more  by  the  end  of  school. 
The  most  recent  series  of  appearances 
were  climaxed  with  the  band  playing 
for  all  Lafayette  sessions  in  the  state 
basketball  tournament  held  in  mid- 
March  at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  In- 
cidently,  the  Lafayette  Generals  are 
now  state  champions.  The  band  came 
in  for  their  share  of  publicity  be¬ 
cause  we  were  the  only  band  present, 
so  that  meant  radio  time  as  well  as 
numerous  pick-ups  by  the  television 
cameras.  The  highlight  of  our  swing 
efforts  were  in  a  special  arrangement 
to  "Rag  Mop”  with  special  words — 
that  is,  Lafayette  being  spelled  out 
by  cheerleaders  and  the  cheering  sec¬ 
tion.  Numerous  requests  for  its  per¬ 
formance  came  from  the  non-student 
audience  as  well  as  from  the  students. 

Let  us  be  practical  and  face  the 
facts.  Modern  and  popular  music  to¬ 
day  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the 
musical  life  of  America.  FEW  of  the 
students  who  take  band  or  orchestra, 
have  the  idea  of  becoming  profes¬ 
sionals  or  even  spending  long  hours  of 
practice  so  they  may  be  able  to  per¬ 
form  the  works  of  the  great  masters — 
rather,  the  large  majority  usually 
sign  up  for  “self  enhancement"  and 
recognition  by  their  classmates,  or 
for  the  fun  they  anticipate  in  playing 
for  football  games,  marching  in  pa¬ 
rades,  and  participating  in  other  in¬ 
strumental  activities.  By  proper  guid¬ 
ance  a  few  will  continue  on  into  the 
Held  of  music,  the  others  will  have  had 
the  fun  of  participation,  and  if  the 
program  is  well  planned  and  pre¬ 
sented,  all  will  probably  develop  a 
broader  and  better  appreciation  of  all 
types  of  composition  along  with  re¬ 
ceiving  the  other  benefits  derived  from 
group  participation.  I  consistently  get 
a  much  greater  response  from  the 
group  when  all  types  of  music  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  our  “musical  fare.’’ 

(Plrnsc  turn  to  Page  28) 


By  Mr.  f.  0.  Sain* 

Suparvitor  of  Trades  and  InduUrial  Bdueation 
Allionco,  Ohio,  Public  School* 

Thp  Vocational  Trades  and  Industries 
inachineshop  boys  of  Alliance  High  School 
have  recently  completed  50  mu.«ic  stands 
and  are  scheduled  for  50  more  durins  the 
next  two  years. 

These  stands  are  all  metal  and  are 
solid,  substantial,  very  stable  and  cheap, 
r'omparable  commercial  stands  cost  $8  to 
$10  while  the.se  cost  us  less  than  $2. 

The  base  is  a  flat  a|l|>earlnK  round  iron 
casting,  12'  diameter.  A  nearby  foundry 
made  the  pattern  and  furnished  us  the 
<‘asting8  at  a  little  over  $1.50  each.  The 
boss  in  the  center  of  the  top  was  drilled 
and  tapped  for  %  "  black  plj)e.  The  words 
“Alliance  Schools"  ap|>ear  In  raised  let¬ 
ters  on  top  of  the  base. 

The  desk  part  was  made  of  16"  x  20" 
X  0.060"  terne  plate.  Any  sheet  steel  of 
about  these  dimensions  would  have  been 
equally  satisfactory.  This  steel  was  do¬ 
nated.  Two  large  rectagular  holes  were 
cut  In  fifty  of  the  desk  parts.  This  was 
for  appearance  and  to  reduce  weight. 
.Stacks  of  ten  sheets  were  cut  at  one  time 
on  the  vertical  milling  machine.  Another 
50  desks  were  taken  to  a  local  stamping 
plant  where  six  184  x  584  rectangular 
holes  were  blanked  out  gratis.  They  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  a  suitable  else  die  set  and 
did  our  work  when  that  set  was  in  the 
press  for  another  job.  Thus  we  have  two 
styles. 

Still  another  plant  having  a  brake  made 
the  bend  In  the  bottom  of  the  de.sk  part. 


This  is  the  ledge  that  is  bent  out  to  hold 
the  music.  It  is  284"  wide.  The  particu¬ 
lar  brake  that  was  u.sed  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  this  section  of  the  state  that 
could  have  bent  1"  thick  plate  as  easily. 

A  piece  of  84”  black  Iron  pipe  24"  long 
is  screwed  Into  the  base.  On  top  of  the 
pipe  we  tack  welded  a  small  piece  of  steel 
1"  diameter  and  184"  long.  This  piece  Is 
drilled  lengthways  half  way  thru  with  a 
27/32  drill  and  on  thru  with  a  9/16.  The 
end  with  the  larger  hole  slips  on  the  84 " 
pipe.  The  top  end,  the  end  with  the 
smaller  hole.  Is  rounded  off  and  a  groove 
is  added  to  the  outside  for  decoration. 
The  Job  can  l>e  very  easily  done  In  either 
a  turret  lathe  or  engine  lathe  directly 
from  a  1"  bar,  or  of  course,  the  pieces 
may  be  sawed  from  the  bar  first  and 
then  chucked,  faced,  grooved,  drilled,  then 
rechucked  and  faced  on  other  end. 

A  hole  is  drilled  and  tapped  for  V4-20 
xr.  This  Is  for  the  screw  that  holds  the 
desk  at  the  proi)er  height.  The  screw  l.s 
a  3"  piece  of  >,4"  rod  threaded  for  V4” 
and  bent  90*  at  1". 

Attached  to  the  desk  and  sliding  in  the 
8%"  pipe  Is  a  24*  piece  of  84"  pipe.  The 
upper  end  Is  flattened  for  3"  and  bent  at 
about  a  20*  angle.  To  this  is  welded  a 
piece  of  sheet  (desk  material)  about  2  84' 
by  3".  This  in  turn  is  riveted  to  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  back  of  the  desk  with  oval  head 
aluminum  rivets.  We  have  a  great  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  rivets  left  over  from  war  pro¬ 
duction  aircraft  riveting  classes. 

The  whole  job  can  be  enameled  in  black 
or  colors  or  taken  to  a  concern  that  does 
wrinkle  finishing.  The  desk  can  be 
wrinkled  commercially  for  about  20  cents. 
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CLARINET 

By  M  SGT.  GEORGE  1.  DIETZ, 

Solo  ClorinotitI 

How  To  Produce 
A  True  Cl«r!n«t  Tone 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  t{>ve  advice 
on  tile  art  of  producing  a  true  clarinet 
tone.  The  best  results  will  probabl.v  be 
obtained  by  the  repeated  efforts  of  the 
player  in  this  respect.  Intelligent  and 
thoughtful  efforts  of  the  pupil  to  produce 
a  full,  round,  re.sonant  clarinet  tone  will 
be  the  realisation  of  his  drea.ns. 

However,  a  suitable  mouthpiece  Is  also 
of  great  Importance.  Next,  you  must 
learn  the  knack  of  fitting  a  reed  to  the 
mouthpiece.  Pick  one  that  gives  the  best 
results,  both  as  to  tone  and  ease  of  blow¬ 
ing,  and  control  in  general. 

Always  practice  sustained  tones  to  de¬ 
velop  a  good  tone.  It  Is  better  to  prac¬ 
tice  at  fifteen  minute  intervals  with  short 
intermission  between  practice  periods.  In 
this  manner,  you  will  not  become  fa¬ 
tigued,  and  the  lip  mu.scles  will  be  prop¬ 
erly  rested.  There  are  many  sustained 
etudes  to  be  had  that  add  both  melody 
and  pleasure  to  the  practice  .session. 

You  should  always  use  the  same  em¬ 
bouchure,  or  lip  pressure  In  all  registers. 
Never  press  for  high  tones.  Too  much 
lip  pressure  in  any  register  chokes  the 
lone  and  cau.ses  one  to  play  out  of  tune. 


BASSOON 

By  M/SOT.  HARRY  H.  MEUSER, 
Principal  Ba*§oonl§t 

For  those  of  you  that  are  Interested  in 
reed  making,  here  is  a  step  l)y  step 
sketch. 

1.  Soak  cane  In  water  for  1  hour. 

2.  Trim  sides  of  cane  to  width  of  shaper. 

3.  Liength  of  cane  .should  be  five  Imhes 
or  less. 

4.  Use  round  chisel  and  scraper  to  get 
correct  thickness  of  tane. 

5.  Smooth  inside  of  care  with  .sandpa¬ 
per. 

6.  Measure  off  length  of  lay.  Put  cane 
on  easel  and  trim  off  the  bark. 


★  ★★★★★ 

And  Here  Are  the  Answers  to  the  Questions  You  Ask 


7.  Take  .scraper  and  fold  cane  in  half 
over  scraper.  Place  cane  on  shaper. 
Cut  cane  to  shape. 

S.  Take  divider  and  measure  off  first, 
second,  and  third  wire. 

9.  Soak  cane  again  for  ten  minutes. 
Put  on  wires  and  tighten  on  mandrel. 

10.  Put  reed  away  to  dry  overnight. 

11.  Tighten  wires.  Trim  down  reed  and 
cut  off  tip. 

12.  Wrap  reed  and  shellac. 

13.  Cut  off  the  tip  .  .  .  and  I  might  add, 
then  cross  your  fingers  and  hope  it 
pla.vs.  <  hmI  luck. 

iRUMPET 

By  r  SGT.  ROBERT  J.  MARKUY 
Principal  Trumpoter 

(^V ESTIOS :  Several  of  our  high  school 
brass  instruments  have  valves  that  work 
sluggishly.  Is  there  any  special  way  to 
remedy  this? 

AN8WEK :  Sluggish  valves  are  a  hind¬ 
rance  to  clean  technique  and  a  constant 
.source  of  irritation  to  the  player.  Young 
players  are  often  careless  with  their  In¬ 
struments  and  may  have  dropped  the 
valves  while  oiling  them.  If  this  has  hap¬ 
pened,  there  may  be  a  dent  or  dents  in 
either  the  valves  or  valve  casing.  These 
are  usually  rather  difficult  to  remove  and 
for  a  completely  satisfactory  job,  an  in¬ 
strument  repairman  should  do  the  work. 
Another  job  for  the  repairman  is  valves 
that  are  badly  corroded.  They  may  have 
to  be  buffed  and  replated. 

Of  course,  valves  must  be  kept  oiled  to 
work  correctly,  but  too  much  oil  becomes 
gummy  and  an  accumulation  of  dust  and 
food  particles  cause  the  valves  to  be¬ 
come  sluggish.  When  this  happens,  the 
valves  should  be  removed  from  the  in¬ 
strument  and  carefully  placed  on  a  clean 
cloth.  Unscrew  the  caps  on  the  bottom 
of  the  valve  casings  and  wipe  the  inside 
of  the  casings.  This  should  be  done  by 
wrapping  a  clean  cloth  around  the  valve 


cleaner  or  u.sing  a  chamois  swab  such  as 
I  hose  used  by  clarinetists.  Replace  the 
valve  and  use  a  good  grade  of  oil. 

1  would  recommend  using  oil  instead  of 
water,  cold  cream,  milk,  or  any  other 
substitute  you  may  have  heard  of.  Oil 
is  not  only  a  lubricant  but  dissolves  any 
surplus  grease  from  the  valve  slides  and 
protects  the  metal  from  the  effects  of 
acid  found  in  saliva. 


FRENCH  HORN 

Principal  Hornhl 
By  M/SGT.  JOSEPH  FRENf, 

"The  Horn  Quartet'' 

There  is  nothing  more  pleasing  to 
listen  to  than  a  well  balanced  horn 
section  in  an  orchestra.  When  func¬ 
tioning  properly,  a  horn  quartet  can 
obtain  many  varied  effects  and  for 
this  reason  is  usually  considered  one 
of  the  most  valuable  sections  in  the 
orchestra.  In  this  article,  I  would  like 
to  break  down  the  quartet  and  des¬ 
cribe  the  job  of  each  man  in  the 
section. 

First  of  all,  there  are  usually  at 
least  five  horn  players  in  a  section. 
There  are  many  different  seating  ar¬ 
rangements  employed,  depending  upon 
the  wishes  of  the  conductor.  The  one 
most  commonly  used,  however,  is  in 
this  order,  1st,  1st  and  2nd,  and  3rd 
and  4th.  Facing  the  conductor,  the  4th 
is  at  the  extreme  right.  In  this  ar¬ 
rangement,'  the  entire  section  can  hear 
what  the  1st  horn  is  doing  and  since 
he  usually  has  the  most  important 
part,  they  can  blend  with  him  and  a 
proper  tonal  balance  qan  be  obtained. 

The  1st  horn  is  entrusted  with  most 


i 
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of  the  solo  passages  and  usually  has 
the  leading  voice  in  the  quartet.  Fre¬ 
quently,  he  has  to  make  suggestions 
concerning  balance  and  intonation  to 
the  other  members  of  the  section,  and 
so  long  as  he  does  not  abuse  this 
privilege,  it  is  taken  with  friendly 
spirit. 

The  assistant  1st  horn  Is  exactly  what 
the  term  implies.  His  is  one  of  the  most 
thankless  hut  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  important  Jobs  in  the  section. 
He  must  know  exactly  when  to  play  and 
when  not  to  play  so  that  the  Ist  horn 
can  be  relieved  of  playing  all  the  loud 
pa.s.sages  and  thus  rest  his  lip  for  solo 
l>as.sage.s.  The  assistant  Ist  must  be 
ready  to  step  In  on  short  notice  and  play 
l.st  horn  whenever  the  first  horn  player 
is  absent.  He  must  match  the  tone  of  the 
l.st  horn  and  be  able  to  play  perfectly  in 
tune  with  him  for  when  he  “doubles"  he 
is  playing  the  same  part  and  merely  add¬ 
ing  more  volume. 

The  2nd  horn  plays  the  low  register  of 
the  horn  and  carries  the  responsibility 
of  playing  many  “duets”  with  the  solo 
horn.  He  must  be  able  to  phrase  with 
the  solo  horn  and  must  often  cooperate 
to  the  extent  of  having  private  sessions 
with  him  so  that  they  can  determine 
breathing  places  and  straighten  out  in¬ 
tonation  problems  in  their  solo  pa.ssages. 
A  good  example  of  this  occurs  in  the 
3rd  movement  of  the  Beethoven  8th  Sym¬ 
phony.  The  2nd  horn  must  have  much 
agility,  often  having  to  play  passages 
that  skip  around  from  one  register  to 
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another,  as  in  the  overture  to  “Ftdelio." 

The  3rd  horn  is  a  high  horn  which 
means  he  plays  in  the  high  register  of 
the  Instrument.  He  too.  Is  entrusted  with 
many  solos  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  important  men  in  the  section.  Be¬ 
sides  having  many  solos  to  play,  he  must 
pay  special  attention  to  ensemble  play¬ 
ing  as  he  often  has  the  3rd  of  the  chord 
and  by  playing  loudly  or  softly  enough, 
can  insure  proper  tonal  balance.  In  the 
Brahms  symphonies,  he  has  very  many- 
important  solos,  and  in  some  in.stances, 
they  are  more  difficult  than  the  Ist  horn 
parts.  Very  often,  the  3rd  horn  must 
continue  a  phrase  where  the  1st  leaves 
off,  and  at  times,  plays  the  same  solo 
passages  as  the  1st  horn.  In  some  or¬ 
chestras,  the  3rd  horn  is  expected  to  play 
l.*rt  horn  In  the  latter’s  absence. 

The  4th  horn  is  the  bass  of  the  quar¬ 
tet.  He  must  have  a  solid,  sure  tone 
and  an  infallible  low  register.  His  Job  is 
to  support  the  entire  section  with  his 
bass  notes.  His  part  is  usually  written 


very  low  and  he  must  have  the  ability 
to  move  around  in  that  register,  some¬ 
thing  which  is  very  difficult  to  do.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  the  4  th  horn  has  some 
solo  passages  to  play  also,  as  in  the 
Beethoven  9th  Symphony.  If  one  of  the 
horn  players  has  difficulty  in  playing  a 
part  written  in  the  low  register,  he  usu¬ 
ally  asks  the  4th  horn  to  play  it  for  him. 
Occasionally,  but  not  too  often,  his  part 
is  written  higher  than  it  should  be,  but 
when  that  occurs  it  is  usually  doubled  in 
another  horn  part  so  he  doesn’t  have  to 
w’orry  about  it 

To  sum  it  up,  the  assistant  1st  helps 
the  Ist  horn,  the  1st  and  3rd  play  the 
high  notes  while  the  2nd  and  4th  play 
the  low  ones.  The  Ist  and  3rd  usually 
play  the  solos  and  the  2nd  and  4  th  play 
the  harmony.  There  must  be  perfect  co- 
oi>eration  at  all  times  in  the  quartet  in 
order  to  obtain  perfect  tonal  balance  anti 
intonation.  That  is  the  making  of  a 
good  horn  quartet  in  an  orchestra. 


BAINUM 


This  up-(o-4he-monnenf  photograph  of  Glenn  Cliffe  Bainum's  Northwatfern  Univartity  Concert  Band  it  in  tuch  dignified  contrast  with  hit 
publicixad  fame  at  America's  Greatest  Football  Show  Magician  that  we  thought  you  would  like  to  tee  how  the  other  haK  lives.  The 
Northwestern  Band  it  among  the  very  finest  in  the  nation's  univarsities.  It  it  distinguished  for  its  fine  concerts  and  hat  a  professional 
repertoire  in  modern,  standard  and  classical  band  literature.  Mr.  Bainum  it,  himself,  an  accomplished  composer  and  arranger,  and 
between  football  seasons,  concentrates  diligently  on  the  serious  tide  of  the  band.  From  the  music  masters  of  Ihe  Northwestern  campus, 
of  which  this  band  it  a  part,  have  come  the  leaders  of  instrumental  music  Instruction  in  our  public  schools.  Much  of  their  fine  instruc¬ 
tion  came  from  the  rehearsal  rooAi  with  Glenn  Cliffe  Bainum. 
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Crystal  Gazing  at  the  Choral 

Part  in  Music  Education 


\ 


During  the  past  two  years  it  has 
been  our  privilege  to  discuss  choral 
music  with  you.  In  many  cases  you 
have  been  most  cooperative.  We  have 
appreciated  your  letters  and  cards. 
Like  many  of  our  readers,  we  have 
found  it  very  difficult  to  divorce  our 
thinking  of  choral  music  from  the 
over-all  picture  of  music  education. 
Perhaps  in  the  not  too  distent  future 
there  will  be  a  time  when  people  will 
not  think  of  themselves  as  instru¬ 
mentalists  or  as  vocalists  but  more 
generally  as  music  educators. 

During  this  period,  a  new  type  o^ 
guidance  program  has  been  develop¬ 
ing  in  our  schools  which  is  known  as 
C.\REER  DAY  or  as  GUIDANCE 
DAY.  In  New  York  State  these  pro¬ 
grams  are  proving  more  and  more 
effective  as  several  schools  in  some 
township  or  county  bring  all  of  the 
juniors  and  seniors  together  to  listen 
to  experienced  individuals  in  various 
flclds  discuss  the  vocational  possibil¬ 
ities.  During  the  past  two  months  we 
have  spoken  at  seven  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  and  in  our  opinion  we  should 
share  some  of  these  experiences  with 
you. 

If  these  young  men  and  women  are 
to  become  the  professional  performers, 
the  composers  and  arrangers,  the 
critics,  the  music  educators,  the  pri¬ 
vate  teachers,  and  other  leaders  in 
the  various  phases  of  vocational  music, 
then  to  them  we  must  look  for  the 
future  of  American  Music. 

From  discussion  periods,  it  would 
seem  that  some  of  us  engaged  in  teach¬ 
ing  now  have  not  done  a  very  good 
job.  At  least,  some  of  the  things  which 
are  discussed  would  lead  us  to  believe 
that  there  has  been  a  slip-up  some¬ 
where. 

We  recall  the  lad  who  had  taken 
Theoi-y  (Rudiments  of  Music — 1  year) 
and  was  completing  Harmony  in  June 
^  of  this  year,  a  lad  interested  in  com- 
‘  posing  and  arranging.  He  played  for 
us  a  simple  SSA  chorale.  When  asked 
why  he  did  not  add  the  bass  part, 
rescore  it,  and  have  an  SATB  num¬ 
ber,  he  replied  that  he  had  not  yet 
learned  to  write  harmony  in  four 


parts.  Is  it  possible  that  we  are  teach¬ 
ing  to  write  three-part  harmony  for  a 
year  then  in  another  class  meeting 
five  times  a  week,  we  introduce  four- 
part  writing  in* another  year’s  work? 

What  do  we  say  to  the  girl  who 
wonders  if  there  is  a  future  for  her 
in  the  dance  band  field?  She  lives  in 
a  rural  community  and  she  hopes  to 
play  baritone  saxophone  in  a  dance 
band.  Of  course  there  is  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  do  so  but  it  is  rather  limited 
.  .  .  especially  so  for  a  girl.  And  .  .  . 
shouldn’t  she  play  an  alto  or  tenor 
sax  to  be  assured  of  more  jobs?  Her 
teacher  had  told  her  that  he  thought 
she  might  be  a  fine  dance  band  player 
if  she  practiced  hard. 

We  also  met  a  girl  who  wanted  to 
direct  a  church  choir  as  a  means  of 
making  her  living.  We  recommended 
two  colleges  which  offer  courses  in 
church  music  but  she  hoped  to  be 
able  to  take  a  few  lessons  in  conduct¬ 
ing  and  then  take  over.  “Should  I 
learn  to  play  the  piano  or  organ?  Do 
I  need  to  know  anything  about  voice?” 
were  her  questions.  What  does  a  per¬ 
son  need  to  know  in  order  to  be  a 
successful  church  choir  director? 

Then  there  was  the  boy  who  stated 
that  he  wanted  to  be  a  music  teacher 
in  the  schools.  He  did  not  play  or 
sing  .  .  .  but  he  liked  music.  He  had 
never  been  to  a  festival  did  not  even 
sing  in  the  school  choir  or  play  in  the 
band.  Why  would  such  a  lad  expect  to 
be  a  success  as  a  music  teacher? 
Didn’t  his  own  music  teacher  perform 
on  some  instrument?  Didn’t  he  sing? 

Similar  to  this  was  the  girl  who 
had  told  her  music  teacher  that  she 
wanted  to  be  a  music  teacher  like  he 
was.  She  played  the  violin  quite  well. 
When  she  asked  if  she  might  take 
another  instrument  so  she  could  play 
in  the  band,  she  was  told  that  she 
should  concentrate  on  the  violin  and 
become  really  good.  She  would  learn 
to  play  other  instruments  in  college. 
.  .  .  Our  reply  did  not  quite  agree  with 
that  of  her  teacher.  She  should  know 
how  to  play  one  instrument  quite  well, 
but  in  college  it  costs  money  to  learn 
how  to  play  instruments  while  in  most 


high  schools  it  costs  very  little  if  any¬ 
thing. 

Then  we  recall  the  boy  who  had 
poor  marks.  All  of  his  grades  were 
in  the  sixties  or  seventies.  Should  he 
plan  to  teach?  Here  was  a  problem. 
Knowing  that  many  schools  will  take 
him  in  music  education — even  though 
his  marks  are  low,  we  tried  to  give 
a  tactful  answer.  “If  you  are  one  of 
the  best  in  your  township  or  county 
.  .  .  and  perhaps  one  of  the  best  in 
your  state,  then  you  have  a  good 
chance  of  making  the  grade?  If  not; 
if  you  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
think  faster  than  the  children  you 
will  be  teaching;  then  it  is  our  be¬ 
lief  that  you  will  be  unhappy  teaching 
music." 

And  so  we  might  continue.  Each 
session  brings  out  a  dozen  questions 
similar  to  these.  Questions  which  in 
some  cases  might  have  more  than  one 
answer  but  questions  which  show  us 
that  boys  and  girls  to-day  are  think¬ 
ing  and  planning  their  careers  quite 
carefully. 

In  conclusion  we  would  like  to 
again  state  our  philosophy  of  music 
teaching  as  it  applies  to  those  who 
wish  to  become  teachers  themselves.  .  . 

1 —  Have  a'  sincere  love  for  children. 
Like  music  to  the  point  where  you 
are  not  happy  without  being  a  part 
of  it. 

2 —  Attend  festivals  and  contests  to 
determine  how  you  rate  in  your  area. 
There  will  probably  be  50  people  apply 
for  the  position  which  you  will  want 
to  get.  May  the  best  man  win  .  .  .  and 
may  you  be  he. 

3 —  -Use  your  own  head.  No  one  is 
going  to  do  your  thinking  for  you. 
Plan  your  life  work  more  carefully 
than  you  plan  anything  else  in  your 
life. 

4 —  Attend  the  best  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  that  you  can  afford.  Get  the 
best  training  that  you  can  find. 

5 —  Determine  to  be  the  best  music 
teacher  you  have  ever  known  and 
never  give  up  until  you  feel  that  you 
are  making  progress  in  this  direction. 
We  never  arrive  but  we  all  aim  high. 

6 —  'Never  forget  that  here  in*  Demo- 
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and  his  stafT  for  making;  it  truly  a 
school  musician's  magazine  with  every 
phase  of  school  music  being  covered. 
We  regret  that  because  of  previous 
editorial  commitments  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  reach  you  each  month 
as  usual.  “Yours  for  better  American 
Music  ...  a  music  culture  which 
reaches  down  to  every  boy  and  girl 
in  our  schools.”  KFS. 


cratic  America  we  can  each  of  us  be 
the  person  w’e  would  like  to  be.  Teach 
boys  and  girls  THROUGH  MUSIC.  Be 
a  person  they  will  respect.  Financially, 
we  believe  that  society  will  give  you  a 
good  living. 


It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  edit  the 
vocal  section  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  for  the  past  two  years.  Our  con¬ 
gratulations  to  Robert  L.  Shepherd 


How  to  Prepare  Yourself  for 

College  Choir 


By  Daniel  Burkholder 


Arlington,  Texes  Sfofe  Ceftege 


Most  students  who  audition  for 
choir  fail  because  they  have  not 
learned  to  read  music.  A  vocalist  must 
he  as  much  a  musician  as  an  instru¬ 
mentalist.  Every  vocalist  should  have 
a  year  or  two  of  piano.  If  you  study 
piano  be  sure  that  you  sing  every¬ 
thing  you  play  in  your  mind.  We  have 
people  who  have  had  as  much  as  seven 
years  of  piano  who  fail  the  audition 
for  choir  liecause  they  have  never 
learned  to  read  music.  They  play  in 
a  mechanical  manner  and  really  never 
enjoy  music.  Remember,  music  is  a 
mental  process;  everything  you  sing 
or  play  must  come  from  your  mind. 


musician  must  l)e  able  to  pick  up 
a  piece  of  music  and  know  what  it 
sounds  like  by  reading  it  in  his  mind. 
He  should  be  able  to  read  music  like 
he  does  the  english  language.  Remem- 
l)cr,  when  you  had  to  pronounce  each 
syllable  to  l)e  able  to  pronounce  a 
word.  Then  Anally  you  could  read  the 
sentence.  Later  on  you  read  whole 
sentences  silently  to  yourself — music 
is  similar.  Once  in  a  w'hlle,  you  will 
come  across  a  new  pattern  just  like 
you  And  words  that  are  unfamiliar  to 
you.  These  patterns  have  to  be  added 
to  your  music  vocabulary. 

Some  Ane  choir  members  are  former 


high  school  band  members.  They  have 
learned  how  to  read  music,  how  to 
breathe  correctly  and  have  developed 
a  sense  of  musical  expression  and  sing 
well  in  tune.  Remember,  you  do  not 
have  to  have  a  solo  voice  to  be  a  good 
choir  member. 

Many  girls  are  disappointed  because 
they  have  been  singing  Arst  soprano 
in  high  school  and  then  And  that  there 
are  only  Ave  Arst  sopranos  in  our 
college  choir  of  80  voices  and  these 
Ave  girls  usually  hold  this  position 
throughout  their  college  career.  Many 
of  these  girls  who  try  out  are  really 
not  Arst  sopranos  they  have  mezzo 
voices,  hut  fail  to  make  the  choir  be¬ 
cause  they  have  never  learned  to  read 
and  have  only  been  singing  the  melody 
in  their  high  school  chorus. 

Do  not  try  out  for  Arst  soprano  un¬ 
less  you  have  had  private  voice  under 
a  good  teacher,  you  are  able  to  sing 
a  high  “B  Aat”  with  perfect  ease  and 
control,  you  can  read  music  well,  you 
(Plerinc  turn  to  Page  42) 


Daniel  Burkholder  conducts  the  Arlington  Teies  State  College  Choir. 
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Baton  Twirling 

for  Posture  •  Beauty  •  Poise  and  Grace 


The  TWIRLER  and  the 

School  Band 


High 


Al  Stoddtn 
Fort  Waynm,  Inti. 

In  many  ways,  high  school  twirlers 
owe  their  very  existence,  as  such,  to 
the  high  school  band.  In  return,  the 
twirler  should  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  developing  skill  so  that  the  band 
can  gain  the  most  from  his  or  her 
talents.  Too  many  times  the  twirler, 
through  his  inability  to  give  his  best 
performance  while  marching  with  the 
band,  cause  the  band  director  to  dis¬ 
courage  twirling.  This,  of  course,  is 
wrong,  as  twirlers  are  capable  of  add¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  to  the  performance 
of  any  band.  In  the  paragraphs  to  fol¬ 
low,  I  will  briefly  outline  several 
things  for  you  to  work  on,  which  1 
feel  will  help  you  develop  yourself  as 
a  twirler  for  your  high  school  band 
and,  in  turn,  help  sell  your  band  di¬ 
rector  on  good  twirling. 

1.  BE  THE  BEST  MARCHER  IN 
THE  BAND.  First,  practice  ail  funda¬ 
mental  marching  movements  and  any 
special  marching  movements  your 
band  uses.  Develop  them  to  a  point 
where  you  can  give  the  signals,  both 
verbal  and  baton,  and  perform  them 
accurately  and  with  lots  of  snap.  By 
having  a  thorough  knowiedge  of  the 
marching  requirements,  you  can  be 
chosen  to  assist  with  the  teaching  of 
the  beginners,  which,  of  course,  will 
greatly  increase  your  value  and  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  band.  Develop  your  march¬ 
ing  style  as  a  twirler,  so  that  your 
strut  is  graceful,  yet  showy,  but  al¬ 
ways  keeping  it  within  the  standards 
of  your  community  and  your  band. 
If  these  standards  are  not  of  your 
choosing,  do  not  try  to  change  them 
over  night,  abide  by  them  and  do  a 
good  job,  and  in  due  time  it  will  be 
easier  to  conform  to  your  own  desires. 

2.  IMPROVE  YOUR  TWIRLING 
WHILE  MARCHING.  Develop  a  good 
routine  made  up  of 'tricks  adaptable 
to  marching.  Too  often,  twirlers  are 
able  to  do  a  very  flne  contest  routine, 
made  up  of  many  outstanding  tricks, 
but  when  marching,  do  a  routine  made 
up  of  only  the  very  simplest  tricks 
and  even  those  are  not  done  well.  It 
has  been  proven  that  80%  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  see  a  band,  see  it  when  it 
is  marching,  so,  twirlers,  let’s  he  smart 


and  marching,  that  can  be  adapted  to 
either  martial  or  popular  type  of 
music.  If  it  is  permissible  with  your 
band  director  and  your  community 
standards,  work  out  some  simple  en¬ 
semble  routines  coordinated  with 
simple  dance  steps.  This  will  prove 
I  popular  at  basketball  and  football 
i  shows.  Of  course,  in  any  of  your 
and  have  a  routine  that  will  show  j  routines,  the  greatest  of  thought 


your  ability  as  much  as  possible. 

3.  DEVELOP  AN  ENSEMBLE.  In 
addition  to  your  solo  routine,  get  a 
partner  or  two  and  work  out  a  good 
unison  ensemble.  By  unison,  I  mean 
accurate  timing.  The  batons  should 
be  in  exactly  the  same  place  at  exactly 
the  same  time,  not  merely  two  or 
more  twirlers  doing  the  same  routine. 
Thoughtful  practice  and  self  criticism, 
plus  a  thoroughly  organized  routine, 
will  help  develop  this  perfect  unison. 


should  be  given  to  using  your  flashiest 
tricks  and  performing  them  with  the 
greatest  of  smoothness,  speed  and  ac¬ 
curacy. 

I  definitely  feel  that  concentrated 
effort  on  the  above  mentioned  points, 
and  an  effort  to  maintain  the  best 
possible  attitude,  will  not  only  de¬ 
velop  you  as  a  twirler,  but  will  im¬ 
prove  your  value  to  the  band  director 
and  band,  thereby  improving  the 


Work  out  good  routines,  both  standing  i  standards  of  twirling  generally. 


*7  Picked  America* 8  T wirling  Queen** 


By  Maynard  Valinr 

Final  preparations  are  completed  for 
our  Kigantic  “National  Baton  Twirling 
Majorette  Queen  of  America”  twirling 
contest  to  be  held  In  Oil  City,  Pa.,  on 
July  15th.  Last  year’s  contest  attracted 
top  twirlers  from  coast  to  coast  and  the 


Skillful 


.Mr.  Sluddmi  is  a  u-ell  kiiowH  mmic  nuiti 
in  IndkiiM.  He  is  a  ureat  promoter  o/ ] 
tu'irliuff  and  works  with  the  Ft.  Wayne  j 
High  School  Hand.  You  will  see  him  at 
several  camps  this  summer  tearhinit  lirinn 
Majoring. 


5  years  as  head  maloraHa  for  Walsh 
County  Agricultural  School  in  Park 
River,  North  Dakota,  Marilyn  Torgar* 
son  has  won  honors  at  Minneapolis 
Aquatannial,  State  Winter  Fair,  Po¬ 
tato  Show,  State  Durum  Fair  and 
appeared  as  a  soloist  for  50  per¬ 
formances.  Marilyn  features,  besides 
regular  routines,  flashlight  and  fire 
baton  exhibitions.  She  is  a  senior 
under  the  direction  of  Emmet  J.  Loe. 


same  interest  is  anticipated  this  year. 
There  will  be  ca.sh  prizes,  trophies  and 
medals  awarded  to  the  winner  of  this 
high  honor  in  twirling.  The  winner  will 
receive  national  newspaper  publicity. 

Finest  judges  available  have  been  se¬ 
cured  to  judge  and  a  good  authentic  score 
sheet  will  be  used  to  give  both  the  twirler 
and  the  judge  a  fair  break.  This  sheet 
was  sanctioned  by  authorities  on  twirling 
who  are  members  of  the  All  American 
Drum  Majors  Association. 

The  contest  will  feature  several  cla.sses 
f  conte.stants  including  a  contest  for 
b  >ys.  The  Majorette  Queen  of  America 
will  be  crowned  In  all  pageantry  during 
the  evening  spectacle  "Night  of  Music 
fnder  the  Stars.”  Thera  will  be(  a  glorious 
day  of  twirling  and  a  glorious  night  of 
musical  thrills !  The  preliminaries  will 
begin  at  10  A.M.  at  Mitchell  Ave.  Field 
in  Oil  City  and  the  three  top  Senior  Olrl 
Twirlers  will  twirl  off  for  the  Top  Title 
during  the  evening  show. 

I..a.>*t  year's  contest  featured  Pat  Ryan. 
Joyce  Kennedy  and  Barbara  Hro.senchlck 
in  the  finals.  Miss  Kennedy  of  Dearborn, 
.Michigan,  won  the  title  of  National  Baton 
Twirling  Majorette  Queen  of  America  of 
1949.  Who  will  be  tlve  featured  twirlers 
in  this  year's  contest  is  the  myster.v  of 
the  season  ! 

Preparations  will  be  made  for  free 
housing  for  as  many  contestants  as  isxs- 
sible.  A  welcoming  breakfast  will  start 
the  festivities  on  the  morning  of  July 
15th.  This  breakfast  is  being  arranged 
by  the  B.P.O.  Klks  No.  344  of  Oil  City. 
.\11  Oil  City  welcomes  you  to  attend  the 
twirling  contest  where  the  Kast  MKe’ts  tlie 
West  In  a  twirling  jamboree  !  ITou  may 
receive  details  of  the  contest  by  writing 
me  for  a  brochure,  118  E.  7  th  St.,  Oil 
City,  Pa.,  General  Chairman.  The  day’s 
feature  is  sponsored  by  the  National 
Champlon.ship  40/8  American  I.,egion 
Band  Post  No.‘ 32  of  Oil  City,  Pa. 
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Learn  to  Twirl  a  Baton 

Be  a  Winner.  Vll  Show  You  How 


By  Alma  Beth  Pope 


BEGINNERS  LESSON 


Xow  that  summer  vaeation  is  coming, 
you  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  review 
our  previous  lessons. 

Our  twirl  for  this  month  is  called 
“Front  Hand  Spin,  Swinging  I>*g  Work.” 

I.«t  us  start  out  by  our  regular  front 
hand  spin,  now  with  the  baton  in  your 
right  hand,  lift  your  right  leg  and  pass 


the  ball  under  first.  Catch  the  baton  palm 
up  with  the  left  hand  as  shown  in  Dia* 
gram  1. 


Xow  turn  the  palm  down  In  the  left 
hand  and  pass  the  baton  around  the  left 
leg,  catching  it  palm  down  in  the  right 
hand  as  shown  in  Diagram  2. 

Repeat  the  above  movement  three  times 
under  the  right  leg  and  then  rotate  to 
the  left  leg.  The  position  of  the  baton 
will  change  each  time.  Be  sure  to  work 
for  gracefulness  in  this  movement. 


AFINETWIRUNG  DRUM-MAJORETTE 


16  year  old  Beverly  Ratcliff  struts 
end  9ives  signals  to  the  Bossier  City 
High  School  Band.  She  is  the  school 
Drum  h^joratte  with  three  years 
background  as  a  twirler.  This  band 
and  majorette  will  appear  at  the 
International  Lion's  Club  Convention 
in  Chicago,  representing  Louisiana 
as  the  official  state  band. 


stvWtR  bM®*** 


More  Selmer  Batons  are  twirled 
by  champions  than  any 
other  make 

#  Twirl'O'Magic  Balance  for 

more  winning  speed  and  trick 
effects. 

•  Extra  Flash  with  triple-plated 
chrome,  smooth  or  spiral  ma 
chine-hammered  shafts. 

#  Most  Cemplete  assortment 
for  all  ages-^scientifically 
graduate  sizes,  lengths, 
and  weights. 


CHOOSE  FROM  ONE  OF  THESE  FAMOUS  SaMER-CLARKS; 


Tufty  •  lAMgel  •  Srewnie  •  teay-fra  •  Rocemakw 
SpaedsUr  •  Da  Luxa  tlluminotad 


SILMIR 

CLARK 


BATONS 

Prefarrad  by  Champlam 


FREE  tOOKlET  on  Baton  Twirling!  Send  poet  card 
to  SELMER,  Dept.„.g,  ,^khart,  Ind. 


Twirling  Contests 


On  June  24,  the  Wheaton  Music-In- 
Motion  twirling  contest  will  be  held  at 
Grange  Field,  Wheaton  Community  High 
School.  Send  entries  to  Mrs.  Fred  Zar- 
l>ock,  825  James  Court,  Wheaton,  Illinois. 

The  Chicagoland  Music  Festival  Con¬ 
test  on  August  15  at  Soldiers'  Field. 

Bobbie  Mae's  annual  Xational  Mardi 
Gras  contest  will  be  held  on  Saturday 
Sept.  9  at  Rivervlew  Park. 

These  will  be  big  contests  and  if  you 
come  out  a  winner  you  will  well  deserve 
it. 


\Oglebay  In$titute,  Camp 
RuMBell,  for  Drum  Major  $ 

During  the  last  two  weeks  of  each  sum¬ 
mer,  under  the  direction  of  Klisabeth 
FarLs,  Camp  Russell,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
sponsors  a  school  for  drum  majors  and 
cheer  leaders.  Klisabeth  Farls  now  man¬ 
ages  the  full-time  responsibility  of  Camp 
Russell,  with  18  assistants  who  are  .spe¬ 
cialists  In  the  field  of  camp  management 
and  youth  counseling. 

Dave  Kessling,  former  drum  major  of 
the  University  of  Ohio  band,  established 
the  value  and  worth  of  a  drum  major's 
camp  several  years  ago  at  Oglebay,  I.,ast 
summer  A1  Stodden  of  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 
assumed  responsibilities  for  the  instruction 
at  Camp  Rus.selt.  He  was  aided  by  Bill 
Skrivan,  three-time  winner  of  the  Chi¬ 
cagoland  contests;  Lillian  Beaumont  of 
the  DePauw  University  bands ;  Jeanne 
Chilson  of  Chicago ;  Gene  Ciitchfleld,  win¬ 
ner  of  many  Indiana  contests;  and  Robert 
Welty.  Stodden  is  the  outstanding  in¬ 
structor  of  drum  majors  in  the  mid-west. 
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Division  Music  Festival  at  Lewiston.  With 
her  beauty,  charm,  skill  and  grace,  we’re 
betting  Marjorie  will  be  heard;  from  again. 
Her  home  is  Fenn,  Idaho. 

Her  measurements  are:  height  &  i", 
weight  125  lbs.,  bust  StVi".  waist  24V4'', 
hips  36",  thigh  19%",  calf  13%",  ankle 
8%". 


TRICK  OF  THE  MONTH  FOR 
ADVANCED  TWIRLERS 


As  roils  are  still  leading  the  style  in 
twirling,  we  will  work  on  the  "Neck  and 
Arm  Roll”  this  month. 

Start  this  movement  out  by  doing  the 
around  neck  left  side  twirl.  Instead  of 
catch  the  baton  as  it  comes  around  your 
neck,  let  It  roll  over  and  over  the  right 
shoulder  turning  %  revolution  as  it  rolls 
down  your  right  arm  as  shown  in  the 
diagrams.  This  can  be  worked  up  with 
both  arms  and  will  look  much  harder  in 
your  routine  than  it  really  is. 

Keep  up  on  your  twirling  this  summer, 
and  I  wish  you  all  much  success  in  the 
future  twirling  contests. 


Diagram  2 


Beauties  o£ 
the  Month 

Their  Pictures  are  on  Page  18 


Shirhy  Haritdon 

Grace,  beauty  and  charm  are  personifled 
by  Shirley  Herndon,  Osborn  High  School, 
Manassas,  Virginia.  Although  she  is  only 
15,  this  lovely  lass  has  been  a  majorette 
fur  three  years  and  this  year  was  named 
t.'aptain  of  the  Majorette  Corps.  Besides 
handling  the  band  during  football  sea¬ 
son,  she  teaches  the  younger  aspirants 
fundamentals  of  baton  twirling,  sings  in 
the  mixed  chorus,  and  aids  W.  Herman 
Lee,  Band  Director. 

Shirley’s  measurements  art  •  height  5' 
4%",  weight  124  lbs.,  bust  34",  waist 
25%",  hips  36",  thigh  21",  call  13%", 
.ankle  8%".  Fan  mall  may  be  addressed 
to  Shirley  at  Manassas,  Virginia. 


Diagram  I 


Martha  Barry 

The  Show-Me  state  certainly  has  some¬ 
one  to  show  in  Martha  Berry,  Anderson, 
Martha  has  won  honors  in  the 
Jamboree, 


Missouri. 

Nat'l  Twirling  Contest  and 
the  High  School  Music  Contest,  Deslege 
Conte.st,  DuQuoin  Music  Camp  and  in 
Knid,  Okla.'s  Twirling  Contest.  She  fea¬ 
tures  novelty  and  variety  twirling,  high 
aerial  work,  and  high  throws  of  about  75 
feet.  A  real  showman  and  beauty,  Mias 
Berry  pt  16,  is  the  pride  of  her  .school 
and  director,  Homer  F.  I.,ee. 

This  beauty’s  measurement.s  are :  height 
5'6",  weight  122  lbs.,  bust  33",  waist  23", 
hips  36",  thigh  19",  calf  12  %"  and  ankle 


DRUM  MAJOR-  CAMP 

For  Boys  and  Girls  12-20 

OGLEBAY  PARK,  WHEELING,  W.  VA 

August  13-27 


Bavarly  Wood 

“Beauty  is  as  Beauty  Does”  is  a  bro¬ 
mide,  the  judges  agree,  but-  we’re  sure  you 
will  agree  that  Beverly  'Wood,  Marble 
Rock,  Iowa,  does  very  well.  This  glam¬ 
orous  Iowan  is  active  as  a  baton  twirler ; 
won  1st  place  in  the  1949  Flag  Swinging 
Contest ;  sings  in  the  Glee  Club,  Mixed 
Chorus,  is  a  contralto  soloist ;  appears  in 
dramatic  pre.sentations  and  is  a  cheer 
leader. 

J.  Worth  Miller  (s  her  band  director. 

Beverly’s  measurements  are :  height  5' 
5",  weight  122  lbs.,  bust  34",  waist  24", 
hips  35",  thigh  20%",  calf  12%",  ankle  8". 


CewrMt  in  Marching,  Handling  of 
tho  Band,  Twirling.  Instruction  in 
charge  of  staff  headed  by  Al  Stod- 
den,  nationally  known  authority. 

Recreational  advantages  including 
swimming,  golf,  tennis,  riding,  hik¬ 
ing,  sports,  crafts,  dancing,  enter¬ 
tainments. 

Ideal  housing  in  cabins  —  excellent 
food. 

for  additional  information,  write; 

ELIZABETH  S.  PARIS 

Ogfeboy  Inttilula 
WHEELING,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Newest  Instructor 
Over  175  Pictures 
Shows  Every  Move 


The  most  authentic  book  over 
publlihed  on  this  tubjoct. 

Mekot  it  easy,  for  boginnor  or 
expert.  Fully  lllustreted.  PHco 
$li)0  postpaid.  Order  Today. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


Marjorie  Nouger 

Marjorie  is  a  freshman  in  the  Grange- 
ville  High  School  who  believes  practice 
makes  perfe<-t.  She  has  been  twirling 
since  the  fourth  grade  and  now,  at  fifteen, 
she  is  an  accomplished  twirier.  She  has 
been  a  majorette  for  three  years,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  rating  of  excellent  in  the  Junior 


Posfur* 


lafon  Twirling 


ap'I  making  formations  of  various  kinds. 
They  understand  absolutely  no  English 
and  I  have  use  of  about  10  Japanese 
words.  But  believe  it  or  not,  we  get 


By  Miss  Gladys  Zabllka 
Dependent  Seftoof 

HQ  Rycem,  8104  Sv.  Oet.,  c/o  Peslmasfer, 
ARO  33 1,  San  Froncifco,  Calif. 


It  sounds  almost  fantastic  as  I  sit  here 
at  my  typewriter  in  my  school  room,  look¬ 
ing  out  of  the  door  and  seeing  rice  pat¬ 
ties,  watching  natives  trudging  back  and 
forth  barefoot,  balancing  heavy  bundles 
on  their  heads,  and  relating  how  we  got 
started  twirling  batons  with  the  natives. 

I  came  to  this  beautiful  Island  of  Oki¬ 
nawa  last  August,  as  a  music  instructor 
in  the  government  Dependent  school  for 
American  boys  and  girls.  My  teaching 
day  in  our  own  school  is  interesting  and 
different  to  .say  the  least.  Our  classrooms 
consist  of  various  quon.sets,  two  classes 
to  a  hut.  I  ftnd  myself  walking  from  hut 
to  hut,  teaching  music  at  the  various 
grade  levels.  With  no  music  room  and 
no  piano,  I  was  bothered  at  first,  wonder¬ 
ing  how  successful  my  teaching  would  be. 
I  have  never  professed  to  be  a  singer,  let 
alone  a  soloist,  but  with  the  work-out  my 
voice  receives  each  day,  I  believe  I  am 
almost  capable  of  singing  opposite  Pinsa. 

With  the  native  girls  twirling  began  in 
such  a  simple  manner.  The  principal  city, 
Naha,  on  the  island  of  Okinawa,  was  or¬ 
ganising  a  Policemans*  Band  for  the 
first  time,  with  the  members  using  Amer¬ 
ican  instruments  and  playing  American 
songs.  There  was  a  turn  out  of  25  men, 
2S  of  them  never  having  had  any  pre¬ 
vious  musical  training  whatsoever.  A 
native  music  instructor  was  hired  to 
train  this  Band  and  believe  it  or  not — 
right  from  the  first,  the  group  practiced 
8  hours  a  day  6  days  a  week  !  After  two 
solid  months,  I  frankly  was  amazed  and 
a.stounded.  This  Band  sounded  every  bit 
as  good  as  a  college  marching  Band,  in 
fact,  all  1  can  say  is  that  they  are  ter¬ 
rific  ! 

After  hearing  the  Band  and  knowing  of 
their  future  plans  of  performing  in  public, 
1  suggested  to  the  instigator  of  this  or¬ 
ganization  that  it  would  be  nice  if  six  or 
eight  native  girls  could  learn  the  art  of 
twirling  batons  and  be  regular  member.s 
of  the  group.  The  suggestion  was  taken 


Author  and  two  star  pupils. 


simple  and  it  all  started  so  easily,  but  as 
I  look  back  upon  it  all,  I  myself,  am 
dumbfounded  to  realize  what  has  hap¬ 
pened.  To  see  a  group  of  Oriental  girls, 
picking  up  the  art  of  baton  twirling  and 
loving  it,  and  almost  putting  to  shame 
the  American  groups  I  have  had,  in  the 
speed  and  perfection  they  constantly 
achieve, —  It  still  holds  me  spell-bound. 


Dundee  III.  Twirl  Meet 
Given  Each  Even  Chance 

In  Dorothy  Thlede’s  contest  at  Dundee 
in  April,  30  contestants  won  1st  Division 
ratings  in  the  11  classes  judged. 

In  the  Senior  class,  girls — Marian  Fllnn, 
Paw  .Paw,  Mich.  Marlyn  Lenschow  of 
Sycamore  and  Celine  Nolan,  Winona,  III. 

Senior  Boys — Fred  Miller,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Six  states  were  represented  with  classl- 
flcatlons  running  down  to  Pee  Wee,  though 
the  majority  were  juniors. 

In  the  Senior  Double,  Betty  Womack 
and  Artlene  Cotton  of  Harvey,  111.,  rale<l 
1st  Division. 


Proud  and  smart  looking  ara  thasa 
young  pupils  with  their  new  batons, 
new  uniforms  and  thair  new  art. 


more  done  than  in  the  states  with  such 
a  program  since  no  time  is  wasted,  action 
and  learning  going  on  continually. 

Last  Christmas,  with  the  greetings  1 
sent  to  my  friends,  I  asked  that  twirling 
batons  be  sent  us.  To  date  we  have  21 
good  balanced  metal  batons.  So  we  picked 
out  the  best  girls  and  are  training  them 
into  a  smart  little  organization.  Already, 
uniforms  are  being  msule  for  them. 

This  little  story  of  these  kids  is  so 


invitation  for  interested  girls  between  the 
ages  of  8-12  to  come  on  Saturday  after- 
tiuon.  Can  any  SM  reader  imagine  my 
feelings  when  I  rode  into  the  |>olice  yard 
and  saw  80  girls  awaiting  my  arrival? 

At  first,  we  had  no  batons,  i 
ntade  wooden  batons  at  home, 
them.  V 
drilling  in  earnest. 


so  each  girl 
',  some  even 


painted 


To  my  astonishment. 
I  found  the.se  youngsters  to  be  great  imi¬ 
tators.  Every  movement  that  I  would 
make  with  baton  or  otherwise,  was  copied 
immediately.  Imagine  my  horror  when 
after  doing  an  advanced  twirl  twice,  I 
realized  I  had  done  it  the  opposite  way 
and  found  it  much  more  difficult  to  “un¬ 
learn"  the  kids  what  they  immediately 
picked  up. 

The  girls  are  really  perfectionists.  We 
drill  in  not  only  twirling,  but  in  marching 


Zebilka,  well  known  fo  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  Readers,  Ss  an  Iowa  girl  who  ntada 
good  and  is  now  teaching  baton  twirling  to  tha  interested  and  clever  Japanese. 
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Baton  Twirling 


Posfnrn  .  Beauty  .  Pols*  .  Grace 
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Rachel  Ikard  of  Casper,  Wyoming 
is  America’s  Most  Beantiftil  Major¬ 
ette  of  1960. 

She  was  selected  from  countless  en- 
Iries  from  37  states.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  judges,  she  reflects,  more  than 
all  others,  the  posture,  beauty,  poise 
and  grace  which  are  the  substance  of 
the  SM  Beauty  Contest. 

The  two  photographs  reproduced  in 
this  issue,  which  are  obviously  candid 
and  unretouched,  reveal  an  unmistak¬ 
able  beauty,  which  the  judges  describe 
as  natural  and  genuine.  Rachel’s 
measurements  approach  the  standard 
specifications  of  the  perfect  figure,  and 
her  features  are,  without  exception,  in 
perfect  proportion  and  balance. 

Speaking  of  Rachel  in  a  recent  let¬ 
ter  her  director,  Blaine  D.  Coolbaugh, 
supervisor  of  instrumental  music  in 
the  Casper  schools,  writes  in  part: 

“Rachel  Ikard,  17  year  old  Senior  of 
Casper,  Wyoming,  has  been  in  the 
band  five  years.  During  this  time  she 
has  been  a  drummer,  baton  twirler, 
and  for  the  last  two  years,  the  drum 
major,  Rachel  is  interested  in  danc¬ 
ing  and  has  been  on  shows  since  she 
was  old  enough  to  walk.  She  'has  re¬ 
ceived  Division  I  ratings  in  twirling 
competition. 

“In  her  school  work.  Miss  Ikard  has 
maintained  a  /  average  and  attended 
both  Girls’  State  and  Girls’  Nation  in 
her  Junior  year. 

“Especially  interested  in  all  types 
of  music,  Rachel  sings  in  three  musi¬ 
cal  organizations  at  Casper  High,  and 
is  student  director  of  the  Madrigal 
Choir.” 

Rachel's  measurements,  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  May  issue  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  are:  height  B'e", 
weight  119  lbs.,  bust  34",  waist  24", 
hips  36",  thigh  20V4",  calf  12%",  ankle 
7%". 

The  entire  beauty  staff  of  the  Sabie 
School  of  Radio,  Television  and  Com¬ 
mercial  modeling  gave  their  full  time 
in  studying  the  photographs  submit¬ 
ted  and  the  addenda  accompanying 
each  picture.  The  judgment,  includ¬ 
ing  that  of  Sabie,  himself,  is  unani¬ 
mous.  The  enthusiasm  prompted  Sa¬ 
ble  to  offer  a  complete  course  in 
charm  and  modeling  to  Miss  Ikard 
free  of  all  cost.  This  is  the  direct  route 
to  Hollywood,  and  we  hope  Miss  Ikard 
will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
The  SM  extends  deep  congratulations 
to  Rachel  Ikard  for  her  success  in  this 
contest,  and  is  glad  to  proclaim  her 
the  Most  Beautiful  Majorette  of  1950. 

(Photographs  bp  Tom  A'oonan) 


Congratulations  to  Rachel  Ikard  of  Casper,  Wyoming,  awarded  "Amer¬ 
ica's  Most  Beautiful  Majorette"  of  the  1949-1950  school  year.  Significant 
honor  though  this  is,  nature  has  exceeded  our  judges  in  crowning  her 
with  true  and  enduring  glory.  Her  Bandmaster,  Blaine  D.  Coolbaugh, 
and  her  School  Superintendent,  Dean  Morgan,  are  worthy  of  praise  for 
the  parts  they  have  contributed  to  her  adolescent  culture.  The  charm 
and  personality  they  have  helped  to  develop  are  now  her  own  and, 
rightly  understood,  will  carry  Rachel  Ikard  a  long  and  happy  way. 


★  ★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 
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America’s  Baton  Twirlers  Are  Just  TOO  Beautiful 


These  fogr,  along  with  others  whose  pictures  have 
appeared  on  this  page  in  recent  months,  did  not  make 
things  any  easier  for  the  judges.  They  are  (top  left), 
Shirley  Herndon  of  Manassas,  Virginia.  (Right^  Martha 


Berry  of  Anderson,  Missouri.  (Left  above),  Beverly 
Wood  of  Marble  Rock,  Iowa.  (Right),  Marjorie  Hauger 
of  Fenn,  Idaho.  Their  descriptions  appear  on  page  1 5. 
Who  will  be  chosen  Most  Beautiful  Majorette  of  '517 
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Big  Conteat  in  T exaa  IV 
Hears  29  Banda  Compete 

Texas  Region  IV  held  Its  band  and 
orchestra  concert  and  sight-reading  con¬ 
test  at  Nacogdoches,  Texas  on  April  14 
and  IS.  Fifty -five  bands  and  two  orches¬ 
tras  participated. 

The  band  concert  Judges  were :  ( 1 )  Mr. 
Clifford  Ullya,  Music  Department,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor;  (2)  Dr. 
L>.  W.  Chide.ster,  Head  of  Music  Depart¬ 
ment,  A  A  I  College,  Kingsville;  (3) 
C.W.O.  Samuel  Kurts,  Band-leader,  Lack- 
land  Air  Forces  Band,  San  Antonio.  The 
band  sight-reading  and  student  conduct¬ 
ing  Judge  was  Mr.  William  P.  Kramer, 
Sam  Houston  State  Teachers  College, 
Huntsville.  Joseph  Kirshbaum  of  North 
Texas  State  College,  Denton,  Judged  the 
orchestras. 

Twenty-nine  bands  in  eight  classes  ap¬ 
peared  in  concert  competition,  although 
only  bands  in  Class  AA  and  B  entered 
the  sight-reading  event.  Four  bands  win¬ 
ning  first  In  both  competitions  were  from 
Palestine,  White  Oak,  Hawkins  and  Paris. 
Of  the  18  orchestras  in  competition,  Jack¬ 
sonville  and  Leverett’s  Chapel  took  num¬ 
ber  one  places  in  both  contests. 


New  England  Sends  Beat 
Players  to  April  Festival 

Reaching  oiK  to  the  four  remote  cor¬ 
ners  of  New  England,  650  school  musi¬ 
cians  were  attracted  to  the  great  festival 
held  in  West  Springfield,  Mass,  in  April. 
The  separate  groups  rehearsed  for  three 
days  under  outstanding  conductora  before 
being  presented  in  a  final  grand  concert. 

This  was  ail  under  the  direction  of  the 
New  England  Music  Festival  Association. 
There  was  a  band  of  200  players,  an 
orchestra  of  150  and  a  chorus  of  300 
voices.  According  to  Donald  E.  Abbe, 
Director  of  Instrumental  Music  at  West 
Springfield,  the  experiment  proved  its  su¬ 
preme  value  in  the  sincere  attention  and 
appreciation  it  aroused  in  the  broad  com¬ 
munity. 

Directors  leading  the  three  units  were 
Thomas  G.  Nasal,  orchestra;  Lara  Hog- 
gard,  chorus,  and  Richard  Otto,  band. 

200  Expected  to  Twirl 
Batons  in  Chicago  Event 

Over  200  baton  twlrlere  in  colorful  cos¬ 
tume  from  Greater  Chicago’s  high  schools 
are  expected  to  compete  in  the  CTO’s 
2nd  Annual  Gold  Baton  ’Tournament 
starting  at  10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  June  10 
in  Grant  Park,  Balboa  and  Columbus 
Drives. 

Last  year’s  winners  who  almost  stole 
the  show  from  the  professional  perform¬ 
ers  in  the  1949  Benefit  Ball  were:  Grand 
Champion  Carolyn  Lopata,  3728  Nora 
Avenue,  a  Junior  at  Steinmeti  High 
School ;  Senior  class  champion  Frances 
Dapkus,  10205  LaSalle  Avenue,  Fenger 
High  School ;  Sophomore  class  winner 
Carol  Joyce  Duckman,  5408  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Avenue,  Taft  High  School ;  and 
Freshman  champion  Irene  Strohmaler, 
611  West  43rd  Place,  Loretto  (Englewood) 
High  School. 


This  Band  Wears  Kilties 
Imported  from  Scotland 

When  President  Truman  stopped  at 
Fort  Peck,  Montana  to  Inspect  the  dam 
on  his  recent  political  campaign  tour,  Roy 
Snyder’s  High  School  Band  from  Glasgow 
was  there  in  their  Imported  Kiltie  uni¬ 
forms  to  greet  him.  Next  to  their  music, 
the  popular  Scotch  plaid  is  a  distinguish¬ 
ing  feature  of  this  band.  Immediately 
after  the  Presidential  Reception,  the  band, 
with  Hs  flag  swingers  and  twlrlers,  left 
for  the  great  (estival  of  39  bands  held  at 
Havre. 

The  Gla.sgow  Kiltie  Band  received  a 
1st  Division  rating  at  the  District  Festi¬ 
val,  as  did  also  their  brass  .sextet,  trum¬ 
pet  soloist  a.nd  trumpet  trio. 

Lansing  Band  Will  Visit 
Milwamkee  and  Washington 

Invitation  has  been  extended  to  the 
Sexton  Band  of  Lansing,  Michigan,  which 
is  under  the  direction  of  Hal  Bergan,  to 
appear  in  Milwaukee  in  June  for  the 
Wisconsin  Knight  Templar  Conclave. 
This  recognition  and  honor  comes  from 
the  Lansing  Commandery  No.  25. 

The  Sexton  Band  will  give  exhibition 
drills  and  the  director  is  co-ordinating  his 
band  with  the  local  Ojmmandery  for  the 
great  Brotherhood  Pageant. 

In  Washington  this  summer,  the  band 
.will  play  a  series  of  concerts  for  the 
American  Festival  of  Music,  held  in-  con¬ 
junction  with  the  150th  Sesquicentennial 
of  the  founding  of  Washington  as  the 
national  capitol. 


Swing* s  the  Thing.  That*s 
What  the  Florida  Man  Scad 

When  James  E.  Handlon,  director  of 
the  High  School  Band  at  Mulberry,  Flor¬ 
ida  presented  hie  concert  recently,  he  In¬ 
cluded  a  feature  so  unique  that  it  is  really 
newsworthy  and  interesting  to  tell  about. 

One  of  his  compositions  for  band  had 
been  recorded  In  Ehigland  by  the  Band 
of  the  Welsh  Guards.  At  the  concert,  this 
recording  was  first  played  for  the  audi¬ 
ence.  And  then  the  High  School  Band 
gave  their  version  of  the  director’s  mas¬ 
terpiece.  The  audience  was  highly  pleased 
with  the  whole  thing. 

Director  Handlon  is  a  champion  of 
swing  music  for  the  high  school  bands. 
He  is  convinMd  that  a  good  school  band 
can  do  a  better  Job  on  a  swing  or  Jaxz 
number  than  a  dance  combination  can  do. 
The  baritone,  extra  clarinet  and  the  full¬ 
ness  of  the  instrumentation  gives  a  finer 
musical  feeling  tending  to  soften  the  pro¬ 
nounced  rhythms  which  are  characteristics 
of  dance  music. 

A  complete  Swing  Concert  is  now  in 
preparation  by  the  Mulberry  Band, 
prompted  by  the  good  reception  a  swing 
number  amidst  their  program  of  standard 
and  classical  music  always  brings  from 
the  audience.  A  variety  will  include  blues, 
boogie,  slow  drags  and  dixieland  stomps. 
There  will  be  no  social  reatrictlons  on  the 
audience.  They  nruiy  whistle,  cheer,  stand 
up  in  their  seats,  anything  but  dance  in 
the  aisles.  Sounds  like  a  political  cam¬ 
paign. 


Big  Madison,  Wise.  Clinic 
Will  Come  in  Two  Lumps 

Madron,  Wis. — The  2l8t  annual  Music 
Clinic  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  will 
be  divided  into  two  periods  of  three  week.s 
each  this  year,  July  5-23  and  July  26- 
Aug.  13,  Prof.  Leon  L.  litis,  director  of 
the  clinic,  announced. 

The  All-State  band  will  meet  during 
the  first  period  under  Frederick  C.  Ebbs, 
professor  of  music  at  Baldwln-Wallace 
College.  Berea,  O.  During  this  period  the 
band  directors’  Intensive  five-day  confer¬ 
ence  will  meet  July  10-14. 

The  second  period,  July  26-Aug.  13, 
will  be  devoted  to  the  All-State  orchestra 
under  Prof.  Richard  C.  Church  of  the 
University  School  of  Music,  and  the  All- 
State  chorus,  directed  by  J.  Russell 
Paxton,  director  of  music  at  Arsenal  Tech¬ 
nical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  in¬ 
tensive  orchestra  and  chorus  directors’ 
conference  will  run  from  July  31  to 
Aug.  4. 

All  high-school  musicians  who  have 
completed  the  ninth  grade  are  eligible  to 
attend  one  or  both  sections  of  the  clinic. 
Last  summer  74  state  high  school  boys 
and  girls  were  sent  to  the  clinic  on  schol¬ 
arships  provided  by  local  band  mothers 
groups,  service  clubs,  music  club.s,  wo¬ 
men’s  clubs,  and  P.T.A.  groups.  Fees  this 
year  add  up  to  $58.25,  including  tuition 
of  $14  and  board  and  room  costs  of  $44.25 
for  each  of  the  three-week  periods. 

A  feature  of  this  year’s  band  clinic  will 
be  the  selection  of  members  of  an  all-star 
band  of  85  instruments  to  devote  five 
days  to  sight-reading  of  new  and  stand¬ 
ard  high  school  band  music  during  the 
band  directors’  meeting.  ‘"This  training 
will  be  good  for  the  youngsters,  and  will 
help  the  directors,  too,  by  giving  them 
the  opportunity  to  hear  the  music  played,” 
Director  litis  comments. 

Music  is  4000  Years  Old 
and  Some  of  It  is  Rather — 

A  new  exhibit  of  ancient  and  historical 
musical  instruments,  called  ”4000  Years 
of  Music,”  opened  on  May  19  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Museum  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  instruments  in  the  exhibit  have 
been  selected  from  over  ,5000  Hems  col¬ 
lected  over  a  period  of  many  years  from 
throughout  the  world  and  are  character¬ 
istic  of  a  wide  variety  of  races  and 
periods. 

Mr.  'Theodore  A.  Seder,  research  asso¬ 
ciate  in  ethnology  at  the  Museum  and 
formerly  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
is  the  musicologist  in  charge  of  the 
project 

According  to  Mr.  Seder,  musical  instru¬ 
ments  throughout  the  ages  have  been 
made  of  almost  every  known  material. 
On  exhibition  will  be  primitive  drums,  one 
from  Tibet  fashioned  from  children’s 
skulls  and  others  carved  from  tree  trunks. 
A  flute  made  from  the  bone'  of  a  Jaguar 
and  a  pair  of  bronze  clappers  close  to 
4000  years  old  are  among  others  to  be 
sho'wn. 

”The  material  used  In  most  of  these 
instruments  usually  reflects  the  type  of 
culture  of  the  people  who  made  them,” 
)  Mr.  Seder  said. 
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MORE  THAN  6000  MOSKIANS  AT  ENID 
OKUHOMA  TRI  STATE  ANNUAL  CLINIC 


Myers,  Columbus,  Texas,  best  drum  ma¬ 
jorette  in  the  parade. 

The  visitlns  Judges  were:  J.  J.  Rich¬ 
ards,  Ix>ng  Beach,  Calif.,  municipal  band 
director ;  Dr.  A.  Austin  Harding,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois;  Karl  U  King,  Ft.  Dodge, 
Iowa,  municipal  band ;  Harold  B.  Bach¬ 
man,  University  of  Florida ;  Glenn  Cliffe 


i 

i 


ENID,  Okie. — Despite  weather  comidl- 
cations,  e,200  musicians  from  180  schools 
in  six  states  took  part  here  May  10-18 
in  what  officials  called  the  smoothest- 
running  of  18  Tri-State  Band  festivals. 
States  represented  were  Oklahoma,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Missouri,  Texas,  Arkansas  and  New 
Mexico. 

Rain  caused  the  switching  of  night 
marching  contests  affecting  46  bands  with 
the  annual  Phillips  university  band  con¬ 
cert.  But  the  changes  were  carried  out 
almost  without  a  hitch  and  visiting  bands¬ 
men  even  helped  get  together  an  im¬ 
promptu  Indoor  program  to  entertain  par¬ 
ticipants  the  first  night  after  the  march¬ 
ing  was  called  off. 

Beautiful  weather  brought  out  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  between  30,000  and  36,000  persons 
to  watch  the  Million  Dollar  parade  of  76 
bands  and  drum  corps  around  Enid's 
square  on  the  final  day. 

The  largest  slate  of  guest  judges  took 
part  in  this  festival.  Sixteen  of  them 
came  from  10  states.  Besides  judging 
solo,  ensemble  and  organization  contests, 
they  directed  a  band,  chorus  and  orchestra 
of  450  selected  musicians  in  two  concerts. 
The  size  of  this  organization  was  reduced 
this  year  to  improve  its  quality. 

On  the  basis  of  individual  and  organi¬ 
zation  ratings,  these  were  the  sweep- 
stakes  winners  (all  happened  to  be  from 
Oklahoma)  ;  Class  A — Enid  ;  Class  BB — 
Edmond  ;  Class  B — Midwest  City ;  Class 
CC  —  Tonka wa;  Class  C  —  Pond  Creek; 
Junior  High — Emerson  (of  Enid).  Durant 
won  the  Phillips  University  Concert  band 
award.  Buryle  Shafer,  of  Cherokee,  was 
named  best  drum  nrajor  and  Shirley 


Tonlawa  Grade  School,  Tonkawa,  Okie.  One  of  fha  three  Grade  School  Bands  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  "Million  DoHar  Parade." 


White  Oak  School  at  Longview,  Taiat,  under  the  direction  of  Roy  Swicagood.  They 
are  shown  here  preparing  to  play  for  their  concert.  White  Oak  took  Division  I  in 
Class  B  in  concert,  sightraading,  ntarching  and  parade. 


The  Tri-Stata  Orchestra  shown  in  concert  under  the  direction  of  Orion  Dailey,  Con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Wichita  Syntphony,  Wichita,  Kansas. 


Bainum,  Northwestern  university ;  Dr. 
Archie  N.  Jones,  University  of  Texas; 
George  C.  Wilson,  University  of  Missouri ; 
Dr.  Dewey  O.  Wiley,  Texas  Technological 
college ;  Orien  Dailey,  Wichita  Symphony 
orchestra ;  Leopold  Liegl,  Kansas  State 
Teachers  college  of  Emporia ;  George  F. 
Wingert,  Jr.,  Marshall,  Minn. ;  John  C. 
Raymond.  Lafayette  college,  Easton,  Pa. ; 
Daniel  C.  Burkholder,  Arlington,  Tex., 
State  college ;  Sigurd  Rascher,  saxophone 
soloist.  New  York ;  William  F.  Ludwig. 
Jr.,  drum  specialist,  and  Robert  "Bud" 
Abbott,  national  twirling  champion,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III. 

The  band  coming  the  longest  distance 
was  Brownsville,  Texas,  with  a  »3  piece 
group.  They  made  the  1,800  mile  round 
trip.  Columbus,  Texas,  was  next,  driving 
1,400  miles.  Schullenburg,  Texas,  was  a 
close  third,  coming  1,376  miles. 


Big  lY0Ht  in  California 
The  3rd  Annual  All-Cities  Majorette 
Championships  to  be  staged  at  Highland 
Park,  Calif.,  July  29,  is  again  slated  to 
be  the  biggest  and  most  colorful  baton 
twirling  contest  on  the  West  Coast. 

This  contest  drew  104  Majorettes  repre¬ 
senting  38  California  CMties,  and  attracted 
over  6000  spectators  in  1949. 
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I  Hear  Music 
—EVERYWHERE 

By  Forretf  L  MeAllMer 

A  7,000  mile  trip  throush  the  West 
(’oast  States  gave  me  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  observe  “Music  Everywhere.” 

In  Spokane,  Washington,  the  Plano 
Committee  of  the  Northwest  Division, 
MENC,  met  In  a  two  day  conference  to 
discuss  a  program  of  action  for  the 
1950-61  school  year.  John  Crowder,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Montana,  was  Chairman.  The 
Committee  will  encourage  local  Plano 
Clinic-Workshops  to  be  sponsored  by  a 
college  or  university  and  the  local  Music 
Teachers  Association.  Why  all  this  em¬ 
phasis  on  clinics  for  piano?  So  that  pri¬ 
vate,  classroom,  and  school  music  teach¬ 
ers  may  learn  the  technics  of  “Keyboard 
Experience.”  So  that  It  may  be  used  to 
give  the  children  in  the  third  or  fourth 
grade,  the  basic  fundamentals  of  music. 

The  California-Western  Division’s  Pl¬ 
ano  Committee  of  MENC  met  at  Dos 
Angeles  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Des- 
lie  Clausen,  Head  of  Music  Department, 
Dos  Angeles  City  College.  Again,  plans 
were  outlined  for  the  development  of  lo¬ 
cal  Plano  Clinic-Workshops.  All  State 
Chairmen  In  each  case  were  eager  to 
take  the  Initiative  in  getting  a  Job  done. 
Docal  piano  merchants  are  underwriting 
any  deficits  that  might  accrue  from  the 
clinics.  National  authorities  on  the  .sub- 


SMall  items 

about  big  affairs 


The  noted  American  composer,  Walter 
Piston,  has  been  commissioned  to  write  a 
major  orchestral  work  that  will  mark  the 
one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota. 

The  announcement  of  Piston’s  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  commission  was  made  by 
President  J.  D  Morrill  of  the  university. 

Piston,  professor  of  music  at  Harvard 
university,  has  agreed  to  complete  the 
work  by  January,  1951,  In  time  for  per¬ 
formance  during  the  university’s  cen¬ 
tennial  year. 


Bandmaster  Paul  Davalle  will  play  host 
to  60  members  of  the  Elmont,  Dong 
island,  fire  department  at  the  Monday, 
June  19,  “Band  of  America”  broadcast. 


Dr.  Joseph  Barone,  founder  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Dlttle  Symphony 
orchestra,  has  been  appointed  visiting 
conductor  of  the  Cfivlc-Unlverslty  Sym¬ 
phony  orchestra,  and  visiting  Instructor 
In  violin  for  the  1960  summer  session  of 
Syracuse  university. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Alexander  Ca- 
purso,  who  has  been  Invited  to  serve  as 
visiting  professor  of  the  School  of  Music 
and  College  of  Education  at  Wisconsin 
university  this  summer.  Dr.  Barone  will 
conduct  the  six  scheduled  symphony  con¬ 
certo  at  the  Thornden  Park)  amphitheatre 
of  Syracuse. 


Ject  of  Keyboard  Experience,  Class  Plano 
and  Private  Instruction,  will  conduct  the 
four  or  five  day  clinics.  Some  forty  clinics 
are  planned  for  the  next  few  months. 

Yes — with  this  kind  of  interest  put  in¬ 
to  action,  we  will  truly  hear  “Music 
Everywhere.”  If  all  children  In  the 
third  and  fourth  grades  have  keyboard 
experience  as  a  regular  part  of  their 
school  music  courses,  there  will  be  larger 
elementary  school  orchestras,  bands  and 
choruses ;  more  children  will  learn  to 
have  a  greater  appreciation  of  music  and 
for  years  to  come,  we  will  have  greater 
and  more  appreciative  audiences  for  both 
our  amateur  and  professional  perform¬ 
ing  groups. 

At  Spokane,  Washington,  Miss  Maurene 
Tlmerman,  Supervisor  of  Music,  is  doing 
a  grand  Job.  All  children  In  the  lower 
elementary  grades  are  receiving  rhythm 
band,  creative  rythms,  and  keyboard  In¬ 
struction.  Bands  and  orchestras  are  grow¬ 
ing  by  the  day. 

In  Portland,  Oregon,  Interest  is  very 
high  in  developing  more  string  classes. 
Karl  Ernst,  Northwest  Divisional  Presi¬ 
dent  of  MENC,  has  contributed  consider¬ 
able  effort  to  this  genuine  interest. 

An  interview  with  Dr.  Rex  Putman, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  with  offices  at  Salem,  Oregon,  stated, 
“We  feel  music  Is  an  Important  part  of 
our  children’s  education.”  He  stated  fur¬ 
ther,  "We  are  concerned  about  a  bal¬ 
anced  music  program  for  the  children  In 
our  rural  areas.”  And  he  sUted  finally, 
"We  will  have  a  State  Supervisor  of 
Music  when  our  people  Indicate  their  In¬ 
terest  in  the  position.”  This  should  be  a 
direct  cue  for  P.T.A’s,  music  teachers, 
luncheon  clubs,  and  others  to  let  their 
desires  be  known  to  the  State  Superin¬ 
tendent. 

Mr.  E.  Johnson,  Assistant  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Salem  Schools,  together  with  Mr, 
Howard  Miller,  his  Supervisor  of  Music, 
are  actively  interested  In  developing  more 
In-servlce-tralning  sessions  on  a  “bal¬ 
anced  music  program  for  elementary 
school  teachers.”  The  theme  is  “A  Com¬ 
plete  Music  Study  for  All  Children.” 

Mr.  Charles  Dennis,  Supervisor  cf  Mu¬ 
sic  in  San  Francisco  and  also  National 
President  of  the  Music  Educators  Na¬ 
tional  Conference,  has  developed  a  unique 
plan  for  presenting  clas.s  piano  In  the 
elementary  schools.  The  P.T.A.  hires  a 
qualified  class  piano  teacher  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Music  Teachers  National 
Association,  and  the  students  pay  the 
P.T.A.  a  nominal  fee.  It  is  an  extra  cur¬ 
ricular  activity.  Thousands  of  children 
in  San  Francisco  are  “enjoying  life  more 
with  music.” 

Rev.  Joseph  Martlnelll,  Parochial 
.School  Supervisor  of  Music  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  holds  annual  music  Institutes  for 
some  200  Catholic  Sisters.  Modern  tech¬ 
nics  In  elementary  school  music  are  dis¬ 
cussed,  demonstrated,  accepted  and  then 
utilized. 

Mr.  Hartshorn,  Supervisor  of  Music, 
Dos  Angeles,  California,  has  developed  a 
series  of  opera’s  performed  by  the  Opera 
Guild,^for  the  elementary  school  children. 
AiH>roxlmateIy  20,000  children  see  and 
hear  an  opera  during  the  season.  He  also 
has  over  200  string  classes  In  session  dur¬ 
ing  the  school  year.  A  wonderful  Youth 
Symphony  Orchestra  la  In  existence. 


Dr.  Raymond  Kendall  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Southern  California  says  that  all 
students  who  are  taking  majors  in  educa¬ 
tion  are  required  to  take  at  least  one 
course  In  class  piano.  Good-bye  pitch 
pipes  in  the  future  classrooms  of  those 
future  teachers. 

One  highlight  of  the  trip  was  a  ses¬ 
sion  with  Walter  Schumann,  Composer 
and  Conductor  of  the  NBC  Studios  in 
Hollywood.  Schumann  Is  currently  pre¬ 
paring  some  outstanding  production  num¬ 
bers  for  choruses  and  orchestras  (or 
bands).  He  says  they  will  be  simple 
enough  for  class  A  and  B  high  school 
groups.  I  heard  one  of  these.  They  will 
revolutionize  programing  for  high  school 
music  groups.  AValter  Schumann  con¬ 
ducts  “Junior  Miss,”  “Dr.  Kildare,”  and 
the  "Dragnet”  radio  shows  over  NBC. 
Your  writer  predicts  that  Schumann  will 
make  the  most  outstanding  contribution 
in  the  country  to  school  performing 
groups  during  the  next  two  years. 

Dr.  Alex  Zimmerman,  Supervisor  of 
Music,  San  Diego,  California,  conducted 
a  combined  600  piece  orchestra  and 
chorus  In  a  concert  at  the  beautiful 
Music  Shell  In  the  Civic  Center.  A  simi¬ 
lar  concert  was  to  follow  in  successive 
week-ends  for  Junior  high  schools  and 
senior  high  schools.  The  parochial  schools 
were  to  follow  on  the  next  week-end.  A 
wonderful  pipe  organ  concert  is  played 
in  an  especially  constructed  arena  every 
Saturday  afternoon  through  the  year. 
Yes — San  Diego  truly  has  ‘•Music  by, 
for  and  of.  Everyone.” 

George  F.  Barr,  Supervisor  of  Music, 
Sacramento,  California,  has  developed  a 
marvelous  series  of  school  music  pageants. 
The  school  children  travel  from  school 
to  school  and  perform  for  children  of  all 
age  groups.  And  what  of  rural  music? 
The  4-H  group  at  Sacramento  has  many 
choruses  and  recreational  groups  that 
meet  once  a  week. 

I  wonder  why  the  cross  country  trains, 
such  as  the  “Callfornla-Zephyr”  don’t 
have  spinet  pianos  in  their  club  cars. 
Out  of  nine  people  interviewed,  five  stated 
that  they  played  piano  and  would  have 
been  glad  to  entertain  if  a  piano  were 
available. 

I  thought  that  in  my  generation  only 
did  the  high  school  kids  play  the  ukulele 
and  sing  in  canoes.  I  was  wrong.  Teen¬ 
agers  everywhere  are  singing  and  play¬ 
ing  more  than  ever  before.  . 

I  wonder  If  every  “Boys’  State”  will 
have  a  <x>ncert  and  marching  band,  such 
as  the  “Primer  Boys’  State”  which  is 
held  at  the  State  Fair  Grounds  In  Spring- 
field,  Illinois.  They  are  so  easy  to  or¬ 
ganize. 

I  wonder  If  the  rumor  Is  really  true 
that  Educators  are  developing  a  plan  to 
eliminate  all  Interscholastic  contests  ex¬ 
cept  athletics.  Just  think!  If  this  were 
true,  there  would  be  no  more  band  con¬ 
tests.  Maybe  this  is  what  the  school 
band  directors  want. 

Well — the  month  of  June  reiblnds  me 
that  this  Is  my  last  column  until  Sep¬ 
tember.  In  the  meantime,  I  will  once 
again  challenge  ^y  school  musician  to 
beat  me  In  fishljp.  Dast  year  mine  was 
a  6%  lb.  Wall-ey«d  caught  at  Doon  Dake, 
Wisconsin.  Come  on  readers,  want  to 
take  me  on?  Will  be  writing  to  you  In 
the  fall.  Have  a  happy  vacation  ! ! ! 
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The  Band  that  is  Sweeter  than  Springtime  to 


SUN  VALLEY 


By  Ralpli  G.  Amdunon 
Mvwc  Dirtlof,  Hoihy,  Idaho,  Sdboelf 

It  was  not  uncommon  during  Septem¬ 
ber,  October  and  November  to  receive  a 
telephone  call  In  the  afternoon  after  band 
rehearsal  asking  the  band  to  meet  a  train 
at  Sun  Valley  at  6  o’clock  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  (Generally,  however,  we  were  given 
more  notice.)  All  band  members  were 
notifled  and  would  meet  a  Sun  Valley  bus 
at  the  high  school  at  5:16  the  following 
morning  in  full  uniform,  be  transported 
to  the  depot  in  Ketchum,  where,  in  any- 


scribed  above  for  many  reasons.  Two  of 
the  most  important  reasons  are :  first, 
we  can  always  count  on  cooperation  from 
Sun  Valley  at  festival  time  in  the  use 
of  their  busses  for  travel  or  a  substantial 
donation  to  help  defray  expenses ;  and 
second,  it  Is  our  belief  that  the  more  we 


participate  the  more  we  learn.  The  more 
we  appear  before  people  the  more  mate¬ 
rial  we  must  cover,  and  as  a  result  our 
musical  experiences  broaden. 

The  band  program  In  our  school  starts 
in  the  4th  grade  where  all  students  learn 
to  play  a  tonette  or  fii^tophone.  This  work 


The  Hailey  Senior  High  School  ftend  ie  the  reel  pride  of  Director  Ralph  6.  Anderson.  The  gentlemen  took  hit  first  degree  in 
music  from  the  Utah  State  Agricultural  CoHage  end  will  complete  work  for  hit  Master's  Degree  at  the  University  of  Idaho  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  summer.  Hit  groups  ere  taking  high  honors  in  contests.  Ha  teaches  on  tho  theory  that  only  those  who  really  like 
music  can  produce  it.  Ha  end  hit  wife  have  three  fine  boys,  end  ha  counts  among  the  most  thrilling  apitodat  of  hit  life,  a* 
summer  spent  in  camp  at  Logan,  Utah,  under  the  baton  of  the  late  A.  R.  McAllister. 


where  from  10  minutes  to  an  hour  later, 
a  special  train  would  arrive  to  be  greeted 
with  the  strains  of  a  peppy  march  or  a 
novelty  number  such  as  “Down  by  the 
Station  Elarly  in  the  Morning.”  Some¬ 
times  the  air  is  plenty  cold  at  that  time 
in  the  morning  in  Ketchum,  and  the  mu¬ 
sic  seems  to  do  considerable  to  add  spirit 
to  the  unloading  people,  and  they  never 
fail  to  show  appreciation ;  sometimes  in 
generous  cash  tips,  and  often  to  dancing 
on  the  platform  of  the  station. 

After  playing  for  16  to  20  minutes  for 
the  people  in  the  above  described  manner 
we  were  always  taken  to  the  Sun  Valley 
cafeteria  where  the  band  members  en¬ 
joyed  a  fine  breakfast  and  were  then  re¬ 
turned  to  Hailey  for  school,  or  If  it  were 
on  Saturday,  to  their  homes. 

As  director  of  the  band,  the  writer  wel¬ 
comes  the  opportunity  of  cooperating  with 
Sun  Valley  in  such  a  manner  as  de- 


The  mu<!c  program  in  operation  in  HaHay,  Idaho,  under  tho  direction  of  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son  it  marvalout  and  complete,  but  it  it  this  popular  dance  band,  "The  Rythmairat," 
which  really  kaapt  the  entire  student  body  on  its  toes.  Mr.  Anderson,  himself,  seen 
at  left,  directs  this  group. 


is  supervised  by  the  high  school  band 
director,  but  largely  done  by  the  regular 
4th  grade  teacher.  This  year  an  inter¬ 
esting  experiment  was  performed  during 
the  fourth  grade  program  for  the  P.T.A. 
meeting.  The  group  played  their  prepared 
numbers,  then  played  a  couple  of  num¬ 
bers  at  sight,  proving  their  ability  to 
actually  read  the  music. 

Students  may  start  on  a  regular  band 
instrument  any  time  after  the  fourth 
grade,  and  those  students  whe  do  well  in 
the  fourth  grade  band  are  especially  en¬ 
couraged  to  take  up  a  regular  band  in¬ 
strument.  Eighth  grade  students  are  eli¬ 
gible  for  the  high  school  band  and  high 
school  students  who  have  not  started  in¬ 
struments  but  desire  to  do  so  must  start 
privately,  as  our  time  schedule  does  not 
provide  for  a  beginners  group  in  high 
school.  (The  writer  feels  that  this  time 
element  in  schedule  is  a  bad  feature  but 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  overcome  it.) 

Once  or  twice  each  week  this  year. 
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Monmouth,  III.  Band  Make* 
Concert  Tour  to  End  Year 


Climax  of  the  year's  activities  for  the 
73  members  of  Monmouth,  Illinois,  High 
School’s  fine  Symphonic  Band  was  the 
biennial  tour  on  April  19-21. 

The  1950  Concert  Tour  opened  Wednes¬ 
day  at  Galesburg,  Illinois,  with  the  Trl- 
School  Band  Festival  where  214  bandsmen 
from  Monmouth,  Galesburg  and  Kewanee 
combined  for  an  afternoon  rehearsal  and 
an  evening  concert  conducted  by  directors 
Lester  S.  Munneke,  Edwin  W.  Lantz  and 
L.  J.  Bert. 

The  morning  concert  on  April  20  wa.s 
presented  for  the  student  body  at 'Rose¬ 
ville,  Illinois,  High  School ;  end  this  was 
followed  by  a  Jump  to  Davenport,  Iowa, 
for  a  concert  at  Davenport's  Smart  Junior 
High  School.  In  the  evening  the  Mon¬ 
mouth  boys  and  girls  were  guests  of  the 
Iowa  school  for  the  blind  at  Vinton.  Fol¬ 
lowing  a  buffet  supper  an  evening  concert 


those  interested  have  been  meeting  eve¬ 
nings  and  practicing  dance  music.  This 
group  call  themselves  the  Rhythmaires 
and  have  provided  music  for  school  dances 
as  well  as  for  some  other  dances  around 
the  community.  It  is  felt  that  this  expe¬ 
rience  will  be  very  valuable  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  both  as  musical  enrichment  and 
as  some  will  be  better  able  to  earn  their 
own  way  through  college. 

The  South  Central  Idaho  Music  Educa¬ 
tors  have  for  the  past  several  years  con¬ 
ducted  two  band  clinics,  a  vocal  clinic 
and  an  orchestra  clinic,  where  selected 
students  from  each  of  the  various  schools 
are  brought  together  under  a  guest  con¬ 
ductor  where  they  rehearse  for  several 
hours  and  present  a  program.  This  year 
in  place  of  one  of  the  band  clinics  we 
have  been  experimenting  with  a  district 
honor  band  built  strictly  on  a  competi¬ 
tion  basis  and  conducted  by  the  various 
directors  in  the  district  The  honor  band 
has  met  about  a  dozen  times,  mostly 
evenings,  and  have  presented  six  concerts 
in  various  parts  of  the  district.  These 
activities  have  involved  considerable 
travel,  but  It  is  felt  that  they  have  been 
well  worth  It  by  providing  a  fine  source 
of  incentive  toward  better  work  among 
our  students. 


was  presented  for  the  blind  boys  and 
girls,  which  they  enjoyed  tremendously. 
Former  Monmouth  bandmaster  Bill  Lynch 
was  on  hand  to  conduct  a  part  of  the 
program. 

After  an  overnight  stay  at  Cedar  Rap¬ 
ids  the  band  played  for  the  student  body 
at  Coe  College  on  the  morning  of  April 
21 ;  and  the  trip  ended  with  a  sight-seeing 
tour  of  the  University  of  Iowa  at  Iowa 
City,  and  a  clinic-rehearsal  with  the  fa¬ 
mous  University  of  Iowa  Concert  Band 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Chas.  B. 
Rlghter. 

The  Monmouth  Band  makes  such  a  trip 
every  other  year,  and  competes  In  Dis¬ 
trict  and  State  Contests  on  alternate  years. 
By  not  preparing  our  groups  for  contests 
each  year  we  are  able  to  include  other 
forms  of  musical  experiences,  such  as 
exchange  assemblies,  festivals,  and  con¬ 
cert  tours.  Of  course  when  we  go  to  the 
contests  It  does  a  lot  for  us,  because  the 
work  is  intenslfled  with  resulting  improve¬ 
ment  of  quality  of  playing. 

But  Judges’  decisions  are  not  always 
fair,  and  much  of  the  enjoyment  is  lost 
by  focusing  on  the  winning  of  First  Di¬ 
vision  as  a  goal  instead  of  simply  enjoy¬ 
ing  taking  part  in  the  musical  activity. 
In  our  Illinois  contests  we  have  even 
added  a  “Sweepstakes”  trophy  which  has 
only  Intensified  competitive  feeling  In  an 
art  where  competition  Is  more  likely  to 
be  detrimental  than  helpful. 

In  contrast  to  the  contest  trip  we  have 


But  Ride  to  Kanetu  City, 
the  Band  Seea  Oklahoma 

Out  for  the  edification  of  travel,  the 
entire  Music  Department  personnel  of 
Field  Kindley  Memorial  High  School  of 
Cofleyville,  Kansas  took  a  sight-seeing 
ride  to  Kansas  University  at  Lawrence, 
then  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  party  of 
200  filled  six  chartered  buses.  The  stage 
production  of  “Oklahoma”  got  their  pat¬ 
ronage  in  Kansas  City.  When  the  school 
produced  its  annual  review,  "Kindley 
Kavalcade”,  this  season,  the  band  served 
both  In  stage  concerts  and  furnished  mu¬ 
sic  for  other  events  from  the  pit  Direc¬ 
tor  Lewis  augmented  the  band  with 
strings  to  produce  better  accompaniment, 
and  the  experiment  was  highly  successful. 


found  that  the  desire  of  .students  to  take 
some  kind  of  a  trip  with  the  band  can  be 
capitalised  on  with  the  Concert  Tour  in 
substitution  of  the  contest  trip. 

The  tour  is  more  rewarding  education¬ 
ally,  but  preparation  is  more  dentanding, 
especially  on  the  part  of  the  director. 
But  a  much  larger  and  more  varied  reper¬ 
toire  can  be  used,  and  soloists,  twirlers, 
etc.,  can  be  blended  into  the  program. 
Students  can  profit  by  assisting  in  details 
of  transportation,  housing,  care  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  other  responsibilities. 

On  a  Concert  Tour  the  group  does  not 
play  once  only,  but  many  times  and  many 
places,  each  time  giving  satisfaction  and 
enjoyment  to  student  performers  and 
hearers  alike.  School  Honor  is  at  stake 
Just  as  much  as  in  a  State  Contest,  so 
each  student  tries  to  do  his  beet  to  make 
the  trip  a  success.  As  a  result  of  such 
a  tour  inter-school  relationships  can  be 
strengthened,  and  criticisms  which  may 
be  given  will  be  sincere  and  unbiased. 
We  recommend  that  every  band  should 
try  a  Concert  Tour  once  in  a  while. 
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Order  Vol,  21  Now 

Cock  Mminer  copies  of  the  precedieg  seheot 
year's  issues  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSKIAN,  Sep¬ 
tember  to  June  indusive,  are  bouod  into  Mae 
boohs.  These  bindings  are  in  red  library 
linen  with  stiff  covers.  Cold  lettering,  frko, 
$4M  mdoding  mailing  charges.  Cash  in  foH 
must  accompany  all  orders  whether  for  im- 
mediate  or  future  delivery,  limited  supply. 
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It's  A  SOLO 


Instrument 

IBi}  Wjojuf  Qolaman, 

Professor  of  String  Boss 

Del  Mar  College 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas 


"The  string  bass  is  a  musical  in¬ 
strument,"  said  Mr.  C.  Burdette  Wolfe, 
chairman  of  the  School  of  Music  at 
Del  Mar  College,  and  so  I  came  from 
(.'hicago  in  1947  to  accept  a  position 
in  Corpus  Christi,  Texas  because  1 
wanted  to  teach  string  bass  in  a 
young,  progressive  school. 

Students  attending  Del  Mar  College 
— a  community  Junior  college,  in  this 
beautiful,  tropical  seaport,  range  from 
six  through  high  school  age  and  adult¬ 
hood.  There  are  no  age  limits.  A  little 
girl  at  the  piano,  a  snaggled-toothed 
boy  with  a  violin  or  oboe  case,  college 
students  in  blue  Jeans,  housewives, 
business  men  and  bobby-soxed  high 
school  students  mingle  in  its  corridors. 

This  is  Utopia.  Since  the  music  was 
envisioned  by  President  B.  L.  Harvin 
and  Chairman  C.  Burdette  Wolfe  as  a 
community-wide  music  education  set¬ 
up  the  spe^-ial  student  studying  ap¬ 
plied  music  is  not  the  step-child  of 
the  school.  Specialist  instructors  of 
professional  caliber  and  experience 
are  available  for  lessons  on  all  the 
musical  instruments.  I  was  eager  to 
come  to  Corpus  Christi.  1  knew  this 
position  would  give  me  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  teach  my  instrument. 

The  growth  and  appreciation  of 
music  in  education  since  Mr.  Wolfe 
Introduced  the  first  string  instrument 
program  in  the  public  schools  is  truly 
phenomenal!  Now  the  School  of  Music 
at  Del  Mar  College  is  completing  its 
fourth  year  and  is  the  largest  Junior 
coilege  music  school  in  the  country 
from  every  standpoint — in  number  of 
students,  in  faculty  and  in  equipment. 

L.ast  year  it  was  admitted  as  an 
associate  member  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Schools  of  Music.  Faculty 
and  students  were  proud  because  this 
proved  the  spirit  of  cooperation  which 
also  exists  between  the  administration 
and  the  community — a  city  that  wit¬ 
nessed  the  growth  from  nothing!  In 
its  second  year  the  music  building  it¬ 
self  was  floated  into  Corpus  Christi 
on  barges.  It  was  then  a  surplus  Army 
hospital  from  an  air  field  at  Victoria, 
Texas  and  arrived  in  the  late  summer 
of  1946  after  a  voyage  down  the  Intra¬ 
coastal  Canal  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Music  instructors  were  on  board  to 
supervise  its  loading  and  unloading. 


and  several  of  them  recall  that  on  the 
day  before  registration  that  September 
they  fell  to  with  brooms  and  mops  to 
clean  up  the  carpenter’s  debris. 

Now  the  coliege  offers  two  full  years 
for  music  majors  with  a  third  year 
possible  under  the  University  of  Texas 
Extension  service.  Every  student  can 
participate  in  the  excellent  college 
band,  a  capella  choir,  concert  band, 
vocai  and  instrumental  ensembles. 
For  students  of  orchestral  instru¬ 
ments  playing  in  the  Corpus  Cliristi 
Symphony,  a  semi-professional  orches¬ 
tra,  Is  the  biggest  step  upward.  An 
opera  production  and  at  least  six 
pairs  of  concerts  are  presented  each 
season  featuring  such  well-known  art¬ 
ists  as  Lauritz  Melchoir,  Eleanor 
Steber,  William  Primrose,  and  Yebude 
Menuhin.  Our  new  auditorium  will 
be  completed  in  1950. 

The  college  has  proved  its  interest 
in  specialized  music  teaching  by  pur¬ 
chasing  $25,000  worth  of  equipment 
and  instruments.  We  hold  clinics  and 
invite  elementary  and  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  to  visit  our  campus  for  special 
sessions.  The  faculty  has  been  in 
charge  of  classes  on  a  number  of  oc¬ 
casions,  and  I  know  the  students  have 
been  greatly  inspired  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  individual  attention  they 
have  received  at  Del  Mar  College.  In 
fact,  the  personal  contact  between  a 
young,  responsive  student  and  an  in¬ 
structor  keenly  aware  of  his  poten¬ 
tialities  is  the  spark  that  makes  them 
musicians. 

Unfortunately  most  communities 
lack  the  opportunities  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  I  have  found  in  Corpus  Christi. 
Instrumental  music  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  are  so  often  required 
to  teach  all  the  musical  instruments — 
a  Herculean  task. 

For  the  past  two  years  I  have  at¬ 


tended  the  annual  Texas  All-State 
High  School  Convention-Clinic  as  the 
string  bass  instructor.  The  students 
are  very  eager  to  learn  and  very  re¬ 
ceptive  to  constructive  criticism.  They 
all  love  to  play — they  want  to  improve. 
'The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  has  asked 
me  to  offer  its  readers  some  helpful 
suggestions. 

First  and  most  important,  your  in¬ 
strument  must  be  in  good  repair — the 
sound  post  correctly  set  and  the  bridge 
straight.  Bows  in  daily  use  should  be 
rehaired  twice  during  the  school  year. 
A  quality  rosin  should  be  used  spar¬ 
ingly.  Don't  forget  to  loosen  the  bow 
when  you  have  Hniabed  playing!  The 
gut  strings  should  be  thin  gauged  and 
the  A  and  E  string  always  wire-wound. 
Invest  in  your  own  instrument,  or  at 
least  your  own  bow  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

By  adjusting  the  peg  the  proper 
height  of  the  instrument  can  be  de¬ 
termined.  Hold  the  string  bass  in  piay- 
ing  position  with  the  bow  also  gripped 
correctly  and  laying  horizontally  on 
the  strings  IVi  inches  from  the  edge 
of  the  fingerboard.  Your  bow  arm 
should  be  straight  but  relaxed. 

There  are  two  different  styles  of 
bows  now  in  general  use — the  German 
bow  and  the  French  bow.  During  my 
first  six  years  of  playing,  including 
high  school  and  university.  I  was 
trained  in  the  Simandl  Method  of 
using  a  German  bow.  In  1941,  as  a 
member  of  the  Stokowski  American 
Youth  Orchestra,  I  observed  the 
French  bow  in  use.  I  tried  it  and  was 
enthused  with  the  results.  I  base  my 
own  personal  preference  for  the 
French  bow  on  the  fact  it  gives  me  a 
more  controlled  flexibility  in  both  solo 
and  orchestral  playing.  From  my 
teaching  experience  I  know  this  is  the 
most  natural  grip  for  the  beginner: 

(Please  turn  to  page  28) 
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Beginninq  a  New,  Regular,  Feature  on  the 

(buiio—OiMud  dldA  io  the 
Jeoehin^  TltuAk 

Educational  Films  and  Recordings  Reviewed 
By  Robert  F.  Freeland 

Muttc  Supervisor,  Corson  City  f Michigan)  Public  Schoo/s 


It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  conduct  this 
column  on  Audio-Visual  Materials.  A 
majority  of  the  materials  will  be  selected 
for  school  libraries  but  In  many  cases 
they  will  be  very  helpful  for  the  private 
library  of  films  and  recordings.  Parents 
as  well  as  teachers  who  wish  to  give 
their  children  a  good  start  In  music  will 
And  these  materials  useful.  Good  audio¬ 
visual  aids  will  make  teaching  more  en¬ 
joyable,  learning  more  meaningful  and 
re-teaching  unnecessary. 

The  music  supervisor  will  find  through 
films  and  recordings  a  much  closer  con¬ 
tact  can  be  made  with  the  home-room 
teacher.  If  the  visiting  teacher  visits  the 
room  twice  a  week,  assignments  can  be 
made  with  films  and  records  the  home¬ 
room  teacher  can  carry  on  with  music 
on  the  other  days. 

The  general  music  class  will  find  a 
great  need  for  good  up-to-date  Films  and 
Recordings.  In  fact,  there  Is  not  a  place 
in  the  music  program  where  the.se  aids, 
if  properly  chosen,  cannot  be  ver.v  tiseful. 

Tbe  unit  using  audio-visual  aids  must 
be  planned  with  equal  care  as  the  unit 
using  music  scores,  etc.  Many  of  these 
aids  bring  with  them  directions.  Instruc¬ 
tions  and  guides  for  use  In  the  schools. 
When  these  are  Included,  mention  of  this 
will  be  made  In  the  review.  Much  of  this 
material  has  been  under  the  supervision 
of  leading  educators.  Miss  Lulla  BeUe 
Pitts  of  Teachers’  College.  Columbia 
TTnlversity :  Miss  Gladys  Tipton  of  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Normal  University;  Warren 
S.  Freeman,  Boston  University  and  Dr. 
Howard  Hanson  of  the  Flastman  School 
of  Music,  are  a  few  who  have  helped 
prepare  some  of  these  aids. 

Questions  concerning  these  and  other 
audio-visual  aids  will  be  promptly  an¬ 
swered. 

Haydn:  t)ivertimento» — No.  S,  in  D,  and 
No.  8t,  in  C.  Davis  Shuman  Trio.  Para¬ 
dox  Records.  One  ten-inch  Jong-ptaying 
disc. 

In  teaching  solo  instruments,  examples 
of  good  playing  are  important.  An  In¬ 
strument  of  which  few  good  recordings 
have  been  made,  showing  Its  high  artistic 
values.  Is  the  trombone.  This  recording 
of  Haydn  music,  played  by  the  Davis 
Shuman  Trio,  Is  a  wonderful  example  of 
good  trombone  playing.  Mr.  Shuman,  the 
trombone  player  with  Maxie  Johnson, 
viola,  and  Bernard  Greenhouse,  cello, 
have  done  a  great  deal  to  foster  the 
trombone  as  a  solo  instrument.  Record¬ 
ing  good. 

Motart:  Symphony  No.  fS  in  E  Flat — 
K18i.  The  Boston  Symphony.  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  conductor.  One  twelve- 
inch  78  rpm  disc.  Victorll-fi.iS-t  (red  seal). 

A  great  problem  In  teaching  the  sym¬ 
phonic  forms  In  the  general  music  class, 
is  the  element  of  time.  One  solution  to 
this  problem  Is  the  new  recording  of 
Moaart's  Symphony  No.  26.  This  sym¬ 
phony  In  three  movements  on  one  record 
is  a  beautiful  example  to  use  for  study 
In  the  classroom.  The  form  Is  exact  and 


Deep  in  the  heart  of  Michigan  we  find 
Robert  Frederick  Freeland,  Music  Supervisor 
of  the  Carson  City  Public  Schools,  who  has 
made  a  deep  and  profound  study  of  those 
Audio-Visual  aids  to  the  teaching  of  music. 

If  you  are  of  the  National  Music  Camp 
alumni,  you  may  have  met  Mr.  Freeland 
there  in  1939.  He  took  his  B.  S.  degree 
from  Michigan  state  Normal  in  1942,  and 
his  Master  of  Science  degree  in  Education 
from  the  University  of  Southern  California 
in  1948.  He  has  consistently  devoted  his 
summers  to  advanced  study,  except  during 
the  period  of  the  war,  when  he  was  effective¬ 
ly  engaged  in  Special  Service  work.  His 
secondary  hobbies  are  record  collecting  and 
photography,  but  these  are  second  only  to 
his  devotion  to  a  San  Diego  girl  named  E. 
June  Voshel,  whom  he  married  in  June,  1948. 

Mr.  Freeland  has  revealed  complete  mas¬ 
tery  of  this  relatively  new  subject,  and  the 
editors  of  this  magaxine  are  proud  of  the 
opportunity  to  publish  his  instructive  column, 
which  will  appear  regularly  for  the  help  and 
guidance  of  our  readers. 

★ 

.'<tr|pt,  yet  outlined  with  beautiful  melo¬ 
dies.  Recording  excellent. 

Mozart:  Concerto  in  C  major, — K.SH,  for 
Oboe  and  Orchestra.  Evelyn  Rothwell 
(oboe)  d  Halle  Orchestra  conducted  by 
John  Barbirolli.  His  Masters’  Voice 
(Europe)  CS95i.  Two  twelve-inch  man¬ 
ual  records.  78  rpm. 

A  new  recording  of  the  original  fa¬ 
miliar  Mozart  Concerto  No.  2  for  flute 
and  orchestra,  transcribed  for  oboe  by- 
Bernhard  Baumgartner.  This  Is  a  fine  ex¬ 
ample  of  light  and  clean  oboe  playing. 
The  soloist,  Evelyn  Rothwell,  Is  the  wife 
of  the  conductor  Sir  John  Barbirolli. 
Recording  good. 

Haydn:  The  Creation  (complete).  Chorus 
of  the  Pienna  State  Opera;  and  the  Vi- 
enna  Philharmonic  Orchestra  conducted 
by  Clemens  Krauss.  Haydn  Society  Set. 
Long-playing-tOOS.  Three  twelve-inch 
discs  in  album,  with  analytical  notes  and 
libretto. 

Good  news  for  many  choral  conductors 
will  be  the  release  for  the  first  time  as 
far  as  I  know  of  the  complete  record¬ 
ing  of  The  Creation  by  Haydn.  This  Is 
a  long-play-ing  set  of  three  records.  It 
Is  sung  In  German,  based  on  a  text  by 
Lldley,  derived  from  John  Milton’s  Para¬ 
dise  Lost.  The  soloists  are:  Trude  Elp- 
perle  and  FYledl  Riegler,  sopranos ;  Julius 
Patzak,  tenor ;  Alois  Pernersdorfer  and 
tJeorge  Hann,  basses.  The  surfaces  good. 
Williams:  Working  on  the  Railroad.  Tom 
Glazer  and  the  Gene  Lowell  Chorus. 
Young  People’s  Record  No.  it7.  One 
ten-inch  non-breakable  disc,  78  rpm. 

For  the  teachers  of  grade  music  and 
parents  the  late  issue  by  the  Young 
Peoples’  Record  Club  of  "Working  on  the 
Railroad’’  will  be  gladly  welcomed.  The 
story  by  Jay  Williams  is  told  by  Norman 
Rose.  The  songs  are  ’Working  on  the 
Railroad,”  ”Klt  Carson,”  ’’Paddy,”  "The 


Mr.  Freeland 


Shiny  Silver  Rails.”  It  tells  the  story  of 
the  American  Railroad  and  the  songs 
connected  with  it.  It  correlates  closely 
with  the  elementary  school  curriculum. 
It  Is  material  that  deepens  and  enriches 
the  learning  process.  Recording  excellent. 
Copland:  Billy  the  Kid — Ballet  suite: 
Statements  for  Orchestra'  No.  S.  RCA 
Victor  Symphony  with  Leonard  Bern¬ 
stein.  conductor.  One  twelve-inch  disc 
DM  tSS,7. 

Another  must  for  the  elementary 
H<-hool  and  the  general  mu.slc  class.  Com¬ 
missioned  -  ..by  Lincoln  Kirsteln  for  his 
Ballet  Caravan,  this  .score  of  Copland  is 
one  of  his  best.  He  makes  u.se  of  several 
well-known  cowboy  tunes.  Bernstein  does 
a  fine  job  with  this  score.  Splendidly  re¬ 
corded. 

BEETHOVEN :  Beethoven  for  Young 
People:  Septet — Opus  to.  Richard  Jnna- 
ver,  Narrator,  Jascha  Zayde,  Music  Di¬ 
rector.  Three  ten-inch  non-breakable 
records,  78  rpm.  Horizon  Records. 

This  is  a  wonderful  study  of  instru¬ 
ments  as  well  as  musical  form.  There 
has  been  much  said  for  and  against  nar¬ 
rators  with  musical  records.  I  think  this 
is  one  record  where  the  narrator  is  com¬ 
pletely  justified.  This  album  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  Beatrice  Landeck  with  Edward 
Tatnall  Canby  aa  Music  Adviser.  It  is 
the  study  of  the  form  of  the  Minuet  with 
introduction.  Minuet  with  trio.  Theme  and 
Variations,  Rondo  and  Trio  and  Scherzo. 
The  music  Is  delightful  and  the  presen¬ 
tation  Is  highly  commendable.  Also  In¬ 
cluded  on  the  sixth  side  1*  the  Rondo  for 
Plano  Opus  49  No.  2,  played  by  Ruth 
Geiger.  The  instruments  in  the  Septet 
are:  Violin,  Viola,  cello,  bass  v?-l.  clar¬ 
inet,  Bassoon  and  French  Horn.  Rec¬ 
ommended  for  Jr.  and  Sr.  high  .school. 
Surface  excellent. 

Darcy:  U.  S.  Army  March.  The  London 
Symphonic  Band.  Bourne  Disc  10 \.  One 
ten-inch  unbreakable  record.  78  rpm. 

For  Band  Directors  that  want  record¬ 
ings  to  study  of  works  suitable  for  the 
average  band,  here  is  the  answer.  This 
la  a  fine  march,  well  played.  The  score 
comes  with  the  record.  The  Band  ar¬ 
rangement  also  may  be  purchased.  I 
have  used  this  record  with  my  Instru¬ 
mental  groups  and  they  really  get  a 
great  deal  from  a  recording  of  this  type. 
On  the  reverse  side  Is  a  fine  Clarinet 
Solo,  “Lady  of  the  Lake”  by  .Tones,  al.so 
recorded  by  The  London  Symphonic  Band. 
This  score  Is  also  included.  Surfaces  ex¬ 
cellent 
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How  to  Ploy  Cornet,  Trumpet,  Trombone 


'yjt  triljU\AA'A^vA»JULq 

"Uni*  ^vw^jar'opnaJ  rnouH^iHit 

-  JOHNNIE  MCCORMICK 

- —  lEHRY  GRECO 

-  FRANK  NICHOLS 


WITH  LOUIS  PKIMA 


THE  J  Vi’  CAUFFMAN  CO  1610  STERLING  AVENUE  ELKHART  INDIANA 


Breath  Control,  Holding  the  Instrument, 
Forming  the  Lips,  Placing  the  Mouth¬ 
piece,  Sustained  Whisper  Tones,  High 
and  Low  Tones,  Lip  Slurs  for  Building 
Lips ,  Detached  Tongulng ;  Legato  Ton- 
gulng.  Solo  Interpretation ;  April  Endur¬ 
ance,  Fussy  Tone  and  Interpretation  of 
the  Trombone  Solo  “Atlantic  Zephyrs" ; 
May  L4p  Vibration,  Contact  Point  of 
Mouthpiece,  the  Problem  of  Pivoting  the 
Mouthpiece,  the  Ideal  Brass  Tone  Qual¬ 
ity  ;  <Fane  Baritone  Solos. 

Much  time,  research,  study  and  thought 
have  been  consumed  in  preparing  these 
columns  and  In  answering  your  many 
letters.  The  work  and  experience  has 
been  a  great  joy  and  I  hope  you  have 
profited  from  the  reading,  study  and 
application  of  these  discussions.  How 
about  It.  how  is  your  scrap  book?  I  hope 
you  are  keeping  each  issue  of  The  School 
Mtiaician  for  further  study  and  applica¬ 
tion.  If  you  don’t  understand  some  of 
the  pointers  which  have  been  given  at 
first,  perslsrt  at  reviewing  the  columns 
and  practice  your  instrument  as  suggested 
and  eventually  you  will  see  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  each  suggestion  and  understand 
its  application. 

Some  Baritone  Solos 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  mention  in 
this  column  all  of  the  desirable  baritone 
solos  published.  Neither  shall  we  attempt 
to  raise  the  standards  of  music  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  our  youth  by  listing  only  the  new, 
modern  solos  of  the  so  called  "new  era" 
brass  solo  literature,  but  instead  we  shall 
try  to  list  a  few  of  the  more  modern 
numbers  along  with  familiar  standardized 
solos  which  have  stood  the  test  to  prove 
their  demand  for  training  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  beginners,  intermediate  and  ad¬ 
vanced  school  and  professional  soloists. 
The  list  will  begin  with  the  easiest  grade 
baritone  solos  published  and  will  progress 
to  the  more  advanced.  Both  treble  and 
bass  clef  sotos  will  be  listed.  Some  will 
be  listed  from  comet  and  trombone 
literature  which  is  well  adapted  for  the 
baritone. 

"Evening  Song"  by  Goldman,  published 
by  Carl  Fischer,  treble  clef  range  from 
c,  to  bp  grade  V4. 

“Joyous  Youth”  (Gavotte)  by  Goldman, 
pub  Naked  by  Carl  Fischer,  treble  clef 
range  from  d,  to  Cp  grade 

“Sunset"  (Melody)  by  Goldman,  pub- 
lished  by  Carl  Fischer,  treble  clef  range 
from  d,  to  dp  grade  H- 

“A  Prayer"  by  Goldman,  published  by 
Carl  Fischer,  treble  clef  range  from 
e,  to  dp  grade  %. 

“An  Old  Story"  by  Goldman,  pubNabed 
by  Carl  Fischer,  treble  clef  range  from 
c,  to  a,,  grade  H. 

"Ruby”  by  Vandercook,  pubNabed  by 
Rubonb,  Inc.,  treble  and  bass  clef,  grade 
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By  B.H.  Walker 

Chattanooga,  Tannassaa 


Hello,  Brass  Friends.  Here  It  Is — va¬ 
cation  time  again.  Here’s  hoping  your 
vacation  time  will  be  properly  spent  for 
musical  accomplishments  as  well  as  sum¬ 
mer  pleasures.  Some  of  you  will  be  at¬ 
tending  summer  music  camps,  attending 
summer  band  practices,  or  perhaps  be¬ 
ginning  your  college  work.  Later  In  this 
column  I  am  going  to  list  some  good 
baritone  solos  for  you  to  work  on  this 
summer,  but  before  I  do  this,  let  us  look 
back  at  what  we  have  done  in  our  brass 
column  this  my  third  year  of  association 


with  you  as  your  brass  columnist.  During 
this  my  third  year  we  have  covered  some 
very  essential  subjects.  Here  they  are: 
Sept.  Cornet  Embouchure,  Ejvaluatlon  of 
Arban’s  Method,  and  Choosing  the  Brass 
Instrument ;  Oof.  Trombone  Alternate  Po¬ 
sitions;  Nov.  Alternate  Trombone  Posi¬ 
tion  Study  Chart;  Dec.  Embouchure  De¬ 
velopment  for  Tone  and  Flexibility ;  Jan. 
Discussions  Concerning  Eb  and  BBb 
Basses,  Materials  for  Brass  Ensembles ; 
Feb.  ’Trombone  Duets;  March  A  Free 
Trombone  Lesson  on  Breathing  and 


in  music 


or  instruments 


the  name  to  remember  is 


Write  for  catalog  listings  of  band,  or* 
chestra,  vocal  and  choral  music,  and 
full  particulars  on  the  EDGWARE, 
America's  most  popular  Bb  clarinet. 
NIW  YORK  OfFICi:  30  W.  S7th  St.,  New  Ysrh  If. 


lOS  ANGEIES  CHICAGO  •  TORONTO  •  LONDON 

CARETOWN  s  SYDNEY  •  PARIS  #  BUENOS  AIRES 


Please  Mention  the  School  Musician  When  Buying 


“Emerald”  by  Vandercook,  published 
by  Rubank,  Inc.,  treble  and  bass  clef. 

'Turquoise’’  by  Vandercook,  published 
by  Rubank,  Inc.,  treble  and  bass  clef. 

"Garnet”  by  Vandercook,  published  by 
Rubank,  Inc.,  treble  and  bass  clef. 

’There  are  6  other  Vandercook  solos 
from  the  "Gem  Series"  progressively  ar¬ 
ranged  according  to  difficulty. 

"Lyra”  and  11  other  numbers  from 
Vondercook’s  "Star  Series”  progressively 
graded  in  sequence.  All  these  numbers 
are  in  treble  clef,  published  by  Rubank, 
Inc. 

"Starling"  and  6  other  numbers  from 
Vandercook's  "Student  Series”  progres¬ 
sively  graded  In  sequence.  All  of  these 
numbers  are  in  treble  clef,  published  by 
Rubank. 

“Autumn,”  “Yearning"  and  "Darling" 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answeriuy  advertisements  in  this  magasins 


Of  other  numbers  from  “Miniature  Concert 
Series"  composed  by  Pinard,  published 
ty  Carl  Fischer,  treble  and  bass  clef, 
nnKing  In  difficulty  from  grade  I  to  II. 

“Winema”  Waltz  by  Ernest  Williams, 
jrade  I,  treble  clef,  and  other  numbers 
from  Williams'  “Little  Classic”  Series. 

•‘E\-ening  Shadows"  (Lullaby)  by  Ern- 
ttH  Clark,  grade  Vi,  bass  clef,  and  other 
pade  Vi  teaching  solos  by  Clark. 

"Strolling  Minstrels”  (Serenade)  by 
Ernest  Clark,  grade  1,  bass  clef,  pub- 
Hihed  by  Carl  Fischer,  and  other  teach¬ 
ing  solos  from  the  grrade  1  list  by  Ernest 
Clark. 

"Drifting  In  the  Moonlight”  (Barca¬ 
rolle)  by  Ernest  Clark,  grade  IVi,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Carl  Fischer,  bass  clef,  and 
other  numbers  from  the  grade  1  Vi  teach¬ 
ing  .series  by  Ernest  Clark. 

“Waltz  Isabella"  by  Jaroslav  Cimera, 
bass  clef,  published  by  Jaroslav  Cimera. 
jl9  Home  Ave.,  Oak  Park,  Ill.,  grade  IVi, 
ind  other  numbers  from  the  “Royal 
Queen”  Series  by  Cimera. 

“Jean  Waltz”  by  Buchtel,  grade  II, 
fublished  by  Mills  Music  Co.  on  .the  new 
contest  list,  treble  and  bass  clef. 

“Apollo”  by  Buchtel,  grade  II,  pitb- 
lished  by  Mills  Music  Co.,  on  the  new 
contest  list,  treble  and  bass  clef. 

“Memories  of  the  Past”  by  Clay  Smith, 
grade  II,  published  by  Barn  house,  on  the 
old  contest  training  list,  bass  and  treble 
clef. 

"My  Song  of  Songs”  by  Clay  Smith, 
grade  II,  published  by  Barnhouse,  bass 
and  treble  clef.  A  tone  poem  in  legato 
(tyle,  calling  for  tone  quality  and  phras¬ 
ing  ability.  Range  only  to  high  F,  bass 
clef. 

“Fancy  Free”  by  Clay  Smith,  grade 
II Vi,  published  by  Barnhouse,  bass  and 
treble  clef.  A  brilliant  phantasy,  very 


Thif  French  Horn  quariet  composed  of  pupils  of  B.  H.  Walker's  Chattanooga  Central 
High  School  Band  took  a  top  rating  of  "Superior"  in  the  recent  State  Competition- 
Festival  held  in  Memphis.  They  played  "  'Pilgrim’s  Chorus'  from  the  Opera  Tann- 
hauser”  by  Wagner.  Three  of  these  boys  have  been  playing  French  Horn  less  than 
two  years,  the  other  one  only  three  years.  Reading  left  to  right  they  are  Dewitt 
Miller,  Herbert  Hughes,  Director  Walker,  Leon  Branam,  and  Bill  Moore. 


melodic ;  range  up  to  high  O,  bass  clef. 
Arranged  with  piano  or  band  accompani¬ 
ment. 

"From  Day  to  Day”  by  Clay  Smith, 
grade  III,  published  by  Carl  Fischer,  bass 
and  treble  clef.  An  ideal  solo,  interest¬ 
ing,  melodic,  stylish,  and  just  right  for 
the  high  school  soloist. 


“Soul  of  Serf”  by  Clay  Smith,  grade 
III,  published  by  Barnhouse,  bass  and 
treble  clef.  A  brilliant  number,  using  a 
little  more  technique,  with  triple  tongu- 
ing :  range  up  to  high  Ab,  bass  clef. 

“Cascades”  by  Clay  Smith,  grade  III, 
published  by  Carl  Fischer,  bass  and  treble 
clef.  More  technical  and  possesses  much 
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3-in-l  RISERS  for  BAND,  ORCHESTRA  and  SEATED  CHORUS. 
(Make  These  Three  Set-Ups  with  One  Set  of  RISERS)^.-^'1  T 


Put  your  group  up  where  you  can  see 
them  —  the  results  are  mervelous  —  they 
look  better,  they  feel  better,  they  per¬ 
form  better ! 

Wenger  risers  are  sturdily  constructed  of 
fir  plywood.  Permanent,  steel,  auto¬ 
matic,  friction  braces  make  erection  and 
disassembly  a  joy  compared -with  older 
methods. 

Standard  eighteen  section  riser  accom¬ 
modating  60-75  players,  as  pictured — 
_ _  $726.00  Complete. 

^  Standing  three-step  riser  for 

\  standing  chorus,  15-18  singer.s — 

V-i"''  $37.50. 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION! 
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proKTatn  appeal  because  of  its  brilliance. 

"Valse  Abandon”  by  Herbert  Clarke, 
grade  III,  published  by  Chart  Publishing 
Co.,  treble  clef.  An  Interesting,  melodic 
valse. 

"My  Regards"  by  LJewellyn,  grade  III, 
published  by  Carl  Fischer,  bass  and  treble 
clef.  Published  with  piano  or  band  ac¬ 
companiment.  A  moderately  easy  waltz 
of  melodic  charm  and  gracefulness,  very 
popular  as  a  program  number. 

"Mars”  by  Goldman,  grade  II,  pub- 
lished  by  Carl  Fischer,  treble  clef.  Easy 
and  brilliant. 

"Jupiter”  by  Goldman,  grade  III,  pub- 
lished  by  Carl  Fischer,  treble  clef. 

"Venus”  by  Goldman,  solo  or  duel, 
grade  III,  published  by  Carl  Fischer, 
treble  clef. 

"Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp”  by  Goldman, 
grade  III,  published  by  Carl  Fischer,  with 
piano  or  band  accompaniment,  treble 
clef.  Requires  a  moderate  amount  of 
technique  for  the  young  soloist.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  program  number. 

"Silverado”  by  Herbert  Clarke,  grade 

II,  published  by  Carl  Fischer,  treble  clef. 

A  caprice  making  use  of  easy  triple  ton- 
guing.  Solo  or  duet. 

"EJcstacy"  by  Leonard  Smith,  grade  III, 
published  by  Carl  Fischer,  treble  clef.  A 
delightful  valse,  not  too  difficult. 

"Columbia”  by  Rollinson,  grade  IV, 
published  by  Carl  Fischer,  treble  clef. 

A  brilliant  triple  tongue  fantasy.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  program  number. 

"Beautiful  Colorado”  by  DeLucia, 
grade  V,  published  by  Carl  Fischer,  treble 
clef,  with  piano  or  band  accompaniment. 
A  valse  with  style  and  technique  enough 
for  an  artist. 

"Polonaise”  by  Bakaleinlkoff,  grade 

III,  published  by  Boosey  Hawkes,  treble 
clef.  Slightly  modern  In  style,  melody 
and  harmony. 

"V'alse  Brilliant”  by  Edwards,  grade 
II,  published  by  Paul  A.  Hchmitt.  On  the 
new  contest  list. 

"Stars  In  a  V'elvety  Sky"  by  Herbert 
L.  Clarke,  grade  IV,  published  by  Carl 
Fischer  with  piano  or  band  accompani¬ 
ment.  A  beautiful  number  with  charm, 
style  and  technical  display. 

"Willow  Echoes”  hy  Frank  Simon, 
grade  IV,  published  by  Fillmore  with 
piano  or  band  accompaniment.  A  de¬ 
lightful  solo,  musical  and  Interesting,  of 
medium  difficulty,  some  triple  tonguing, 
range  up  to  high  C,  treble  clef.  Has  an 
excellent  cadenza. 

"La  Coquette”  by  Bellstedt,  grade  IV, 
published  by  Fillmore,  treble  clef.  A 
charming  solo  in  the  key  of  Eb  major, 
rather  difficult  in  places. 

"Sounds  from  the  Hudson”  by  Herbert 
Clarke,  grade  IV,  published  by  Carl 
Fischer,  with  piano  or  band  accompani¬ 
ment.  A  valse,  not  difficult  except  for  a 
few  high  C's  and  D's  at  the  end.  Has  a 
technically  Interesting  cadenza  at  the 
beginning. 

"Solo  de  Concours”  by  Croce-Splnelll, 
grade  IV,  published  by  Cundy  Bettoney, 
treble  clef.  A  modern  classical  solo  In 
French  style. 

“The  Virtuoso”  by  B.  H.  Walker,  grade 
III,  published  by  B.  H,  Walker,  bass  and 
treble  clef.  A  melodic  andante  movement 
followed  by  a  brilliant  technical  move- 


Your  SM  Columnists  Are 
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Write  Them  Direct  this  Summer 


ment,  followed  by  another  brilliant  ac¬ 
tion  to  be  played  with  or  without  triple 
tonguing. 

"Blue  Serenade”  by  B.  H.  Walker, 
grade  II,  published  by  the  composer,  bass 
and  treble  clef.  A  slow,  smooth  flowing 
song,  legato  style,  6/4  time  and  In  minor 
key.  An  enchanting  melody  that  will 
show  off  tone  and  phrasing  of  any  soloist. 

"Valse  Petite”  by  Jaroslav  Cimera. 
grade  IV,  (easy)  published  hy  Cimera, 
bass  clef.  On  new  contest  list. 

"Morceau  Symphonlque”  by  Guilmant, 
grade  V,  published  by  Oamble  Hinged 
Music  Co.,  bass  clef.  On  new  contest  list. 

"Concerto"  by  Haydn,  grade  V,  pub- 
fished  by  Carl  Fischer,  bass  clef.  On  con¬ 
test  list.  A  high  grade,  difficult  solo. 

"  ‘Adagio’  from  Concerto  for  Cello”  by 
Haydn-Schumann,  grade  VI,  published  by 
Wittmark.  On  new  contest  list. 

"The  Volunteer"  by  Walter  Rogers, 
grade  V,  published  by  Carl  Fischer,  treble 
clef.  Very  technical,  excellent  cadenza, 
requiring  a  flexible  lip  and  agile  use  of 
tongue. 

Good  luck  to  you  on  your  baritone  solos 
and  a  pleasant  vacation. 

Will  be  looking  forward  to  meeting 
you  again  In  September. 


Our  Dance  Band 
Sparks  our 
Entire  Music 
Program 

(Begins  on  Page  6) 

Returning  to  the  influence  of  the 
"Silhouettes,”  I  had  little  success  in 
urging  certain  individuals  to  get  out 
their  instruction  books  to  brush  up 
on  their  technique  in  preparation  for 
auditions  for  places  in  ensembles  for 
the  spring  festivals — but  what  hap- 
pend  when  I  announced  that  a  vacancy 
existed  in  the  “swing  wing?" — You 
guessed  it — time  was  no  object.  I  was 
plagued  for  extra  materials  on  which 
to  practice,  further,  they  were  willing 
to  practice  on  any 'type  material  sug¬ 
gested. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  again  that 
there  is  a  need  and  a  place  for  popu¬ 
lar  music  in  our  music  curriculum 
and  that  much  of  the  weakness  of  the 
program  is  not  in  the  kind  of  music 
taught  but  in  the  way  it  is  taught. 
I  enjoy  working  with  all  types  of 
music  composition  and  like  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  interpreting  the  different 
styles  of  music.  I  try  to  pass  on  to  the 
group  this  challenge  to  their  ability 
to  perform  and  interpret  the  music 
as  intended  by  the  composer  or  ar¬ 
ranger.  To  me  therein  lies  the  secret 
of  success.  If  you  can  create  in  the 
individual  or  group  a  desire  to  do  that, 
I  don’t  think  one  need  worry  too  much 
about  the  student  playing  all  swing, 
developing  bad  playing  habits,  or  poor 
appreciation  for  better  music.  He  will 
probably  enjoy  and  appreciate  all  the 
more  all  types  of  musical  composition. 


STRING  BASS 
It’s  a  Solo 

Instrument  | 

(Begins  on  page  24)  \ 

however,  my  attitude  is  a  liberal  one  : 
with  regard  to  the  bow  question. 
Whether  French  or  German  bow  is  l 
used,  remember  its  position  is  a  /tori- 
zontal  one!  Depth  and  fullness  of  tone 
is  not  only  determined  by  controlled 
bow  speed  and  right  arm  weight,  hut 
also  by  keeping  all  the  hair  surface 
in  contact  with  the  string. 

To  improve  intonation  and  technic 
constantly  check  left  hand  and  arm 
position.  Fingers  are  in  correct  play¬ 
ing  position  when  a  right  angle  with 
the  fingerboard.  The  thumb  is  centered 
at  the  back  of  the  neck  at  the  same 
right  angle  and  level  with  the  second 
Anger.  Never  point  the  thumb  up 
toward  the  ceiling  and  never  allow  It 
to  slip  around  in  a  violinist’s  posi¬ 
tion. 

In  conclusion,  I  recommend  school 
band  and  orchestra  directors  have 
their  bass  players  study  privately 
from  a  capable  professional  bassist  if 
possible.  The  string  bass  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  any  ensemble — it  has  no  sub¬ 
stitute!  Remember  too  it  has  definite 
solo  possibilities. 

Because  of  it’s  "pizzicato”  use  as  a 
rhythmic  background  in  dance  bands 
the  American  public  does  recognize  it 
in  a  ballroom  or  on  the  street  wear¬ 
ing  a  canvas  cover.  The  bass  player 
gets  a  sympathetic  glance  from  a  fel¬ 
low-traveler  whose  smile  says,  “Too 
bad  you’re  stuck  with  that  big  thing.” 
when  what  the  bass  player  wants  is 
not  sympathy  hut  understanding  and 
4  appreciation! 

Honestly  now,  how  often  have  you 
heard  a  string  bass  in  the  role  of  a 
solo  instrument,  or  even  in  chamber 
music  performance?  Both  musicians 
and  laymen  are  often  surprised  by  the 
instrument’s  beautiful  depth  of  tone. 

Inspire  young  students  to  play  solos 
at  community  affffairs  and  in  recitals 
as  mine  do.  Help  them  enter  regional 
and  state  solo  contests.  Keep  the 
numbers  on  your  state  required  list 
available — it’s  so  much  fun  to  play 
with  piano  accompaniment,  and  it's 
the  best  and  quickest  way  to  improve 
intonation!  Let’s  Judge  the  perform¬ 
er’s  ability  as  we  do  that  of  any  other 
string  player:  by  tone  quality,  phras¬ 
ing,  bowing,  intonation,  interpretation, 
musicianship,  etc.,  I  know  from  years 
of  experience,  audiences  are  always 
amazed  when  they  hear  our  solo  tone 
and  they  always  agree  that,  “’The 
string  bass  is  a  musical  instrument”. 
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Another  year  has  rolled  around  and 
with  the  reading  of  this  Issue,  the  writer 
must  bid  you  “so  long"  until  the  Fall 
issue  reaches  you  in  September.  This 
has  been  a  good  year  here  and  I  hope 
it  Is  for  you  where  ever  you  are  or 
where  ever  you  may  be. 

I  have  seen  a  lot  of  drummers  and 
heard  a  lot  of  drums  this  year  and  am 
quite  happy  to  observe  gradual  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  percussion  sections.  It  is 
good  to  find  seasoned  music  directors 
with  advanced  degrees  looking  for  Sum¬ 
mer  “re-fresher”  courses  on  Just  such 
things  as  how  to  drum.  It  is  a  picture 
quite  different  from  that  of  a  few  years 
tgo. 

A  few  questions  have  come  to  me  and 
I  hope  the  answers  will  be  of  soma  value 
during  the  Summer  months  while  plan¬ 
ning  for  next  year’s  work. 

The  Rhythm  Band 

Question:  “I  am  questioning  the  value 
of  the  grade  school  rhythm  band  as  a 
pre-instruction  group  for  later  band  work. 
What  do  you  think  of  it?  Is  it  worth  the 
effort?” — RLJ.,  Kentucky. 

Answer:  I  know  of  no  better  start  than 
that  given  by  the  rhythm  band  if  the 
rhythm  band  is  properly  taught  with  a 
definite  purpose  in  view.  Rhythm  is  the 
one  thing  with  which  practically  everyone 
is  endowed — a  common  native  trait.  This, 
coupled  with  the  nice  performances  it 
affords  and  the  eftervesence  of  parental 
pride,  makes  the  rhythm  band  almost  a 
sure-fire  organization. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  rhythm  band 
is  conducted  as  is  so  often  the  case — it 
might  better  never  be  started.  I  refer  to 
the  rhythm  band  which  performs  only 
once  or  twice  a  year  for  the  PTA.  Like 
a  precious  medal,  it  is  taken  off  the 
shelf  once  in  a  while,  dusted  and  re¬ 
placed.  The  rhythm  band  must  be  an 
organisation  which  works  just  as  hard 
and  has  Just  as  high  ideals  on  the  grade 
school  level  as  the  high  school  band  or 
orchestra  has  on  its  level. 

The  man  in  charge  of  the  rhythm  band 
should  see  that  scores  or  separate  parts 
are  written  out  for  each  player  and  note¬ 
reading  taught  instead  of  giving  it  to 
them  by  note.  This  con  be  done ;  The 
rhythm  band  can  get  the  feeling  of  en- 
.semble  through  a  band-like  or  orche.stra- 
like  seating  arrangement  with  small  mu¬ 
sic  stands  with  the  various  instrumental¬ 
ists  .seated  by  “sections.”  Certainly  this 
takes  time  and  effort  but  when  the.se 
youngsters  graduate  to  "flute  band" 
players  and  then  graduate  into  band  and 
orchestra  instrument  players,  the  .set¬ 
up  will  pay  off  hand-sumely.  It  is  amaz¬ 
ing  how  student  musicianship  .shows  up 
in  these  small  tots  during  their  rhytlnu 
band  years.  I  would  miss  no  opi>ortuiiit.v 
to  encourage  this  phase  of  the  instru¬ 
mental  program,  and  if  you  study  tlie 
possibilities  of  the  rhythm  band  you  will 
And  them  greater  than  you  possibly  now 
think. 

Question:  "Is  the  grade  school  rhythm 
band  a  good  place  to  find  future  drum¬ 
mers?"  Same. 

Answer:  Not  necessarily.  All  the 
rhythm  band  starts  on  rhythm  instru- 


By  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones 
Head,  Music  Department 
Delta  State  College 
Cleveland,  Mississippi 


A  good  ear — look  for  the  boy  or  girl 
who  can  match  tones,  or  actually  has  a 
good  sense  of  pitch  or  is  willing  and  cap¬ 
able  of  developing  it.  Second,  he  should 
have  a  good  sense  of  rhythm.  With  these 
two  qualities  you  should  have  little 
trouble  developing  a  good  kettledrum 
player.  A  good  ear  will  be  able  to  catch 
or  hear  the  chords  as  the  band  goes 
along  and  thus  enable  the  player  to  tune 
from  what  he  is  hearing.  A  good  sense 
of  rhythm  enables  the  player  to  blend 
or  fit  in  his  rhythmic  passages  with  bet¬ 
ter  musicianship — something  many  tim¬ 
pani  players  lack. 


ments  but  not  all  of  them — and  perhaps 
none — will  show  direct  aptitude  for 
drums. 

While  some  may  show  an  unusual 
feeling  for  rhythm  and  rhythmic  pat¬ 
terns  your  best  Judgment  can  come  only 
after  they  have  had  a  chance  on  melody 
instruments  also. 
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The  Timpani 

Question  .*  " - so,  how  would  you  go 

about  selecting  a  high  school  timpani 
player?” — PL.,  Missouri. 

Answer:  Friend  Pete,  you  really  have 
a  question  here !  I  wish  I  knew  a  sure¬ 
fire  method  for  picking  all  instrumental¬ 
ists.  My  first  requisite  would  be  the 
ability  to  tune  the  instrument.  Unless 
the  timpani  can  be  played  in  tune  the 
same  as  any  other  Instrument  you  are 
better  off  without  these  instruments. 
There  is  no  advantage  in  having  the  band 
play  in  the  key  of  Kb  and  e  timpani 
player  banging  away  on  F  and  C.  Un- 
fortunatelv  it  happen.^  occasionally. 


Question:  “We  are  thinking  of  adding 
the  marimba  to  our  band.  Is  is  worth 
the  cost?” — Miss  CEP.,  Louisiana. 

Answer:  Yes,  I  certainly  believe  the 
addition  of  the  Marimba  would  be  worth 
the  cost  but  I  am  cautious  enough  to  add 
that  there  may  be  other  basic  instruments 
you  need  more.  This,  however,  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  say.  My  best  advice  is 
this :  If  you  have  a  good  basic  Instru- 
me'tatlon  and  you  do  not  actually  need 
more  of  these  instruments  then  you  are 
In  a  position  to  add  the  lesser  known  and 
lesser  used  Instruments.  The  Marimba 
(Please  turn  to  page  39^ 
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.  .  .  Wm.  F.  Ludwig  introduces  a  revolutionary  new  pedal  tympani— the 
Concert  Grand  model  with  new  floor  pedal  lightening-fast  action! 

.  .  .  pull  single  pin  to  disconnect  for  travel — it’s  instantaneous! 

SEND  FOR  NEW  DRUM  CATALOG  TODAY! 


1728  N.  Damen  Ave.,  Chicago  47,  III. 

Wm.  F.  ludwig.  President 
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How  to  Play  the  Flute 
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Send  them  to 

Rex  Elton  Fcdr 
957  South  Corona  St., 

Denver  9,  Colorado 


Chari!*  FuddI*  it  Bafuddled 
Dear  Mr.  Fair;  Kven  though  I  have 
been  out  of  high  whool  for  nearly  three 
years,  I  never  fail  to  read  your  every 
column  as  publlHhed  in  the  School  Mu- 
idclan.  Fact  Is,  your  column  haa  fur¬ 
nished  me  with  the  best  Instruction  I 
have  ever  had.  Sometime  ago  you  recom¬ 
mended  a  book  of  studies  called  The 
Modern  Flutist.  Immediately  I  sent  for 
a  copy  and  have  been  happy  ever  since 
that  I  did  so.  Once  in  awhile  when  I  feel 
really  courageous  I  turn  back  to  some  of 
the  flute  parts  taken  from  the  orchestral 
scores  of  a  few  of  our  modem  compos¬ 
ers.  One  of  my  hobbies  is  attending  con¬ 
certs.  Always  I  try  to  be  a  good  listen¬ 
er  and  a  good  student,  but  Mr.  Fair,  I 
simply  cannot  enjoy  these  truly  modern 
compositions.  It  is  true  that  I  gain  some 
technic  by  studing  the  aforementioned 
flute  parts,  even  though  I  cannot  play 
them.  Enjoy  them?  1  do  met.  Please  tell 
me  this,  do  you  and  your  musician 
friends  enjoy  the  works  of  these  "mod¬ 
erns”?  If  you,  and  most  of  your  friends 


do.  then  there  is  something  wrong  with 
niy  understanding  or  way  of  thinking. 
Sincerely  yours,  Charlie  Fiuhllr,  St.  f.oiiia, 
Mo. 

Modern  Compotillont 

Mu  dear  Charlie;  Because  of  your  dis¬ 
tress,  you  no  doubt  feel  in  need  of  an 
understanding  and  symitathetic  pal.  If 
this  is  true,  then  you  have  found  one  in 
your  friend,  R.  E.  F.  Your  letter  is  of 
such  interest  to  me  that  I  feel  it  will  be 
to  others,  even  to  such  extent  that  here 
goes  for  an  answer  through  the  School 
Musician. 

Time  was.  when  comi)osers  were  praised 
and  glorifled  whenever  they  created  a 
t>eautiful  melody.  This  element  seems  to 
have  been  abandoned  by  our  modern 
<’umposer8.  Most  of  them — so  it  seems 
to  your  columnist — feel  that  humanity 
has  reached  such  a  state  of  development 
or  deterioration, — we  shall  not  attempt 
to  be  analytical  in  this  respect, — that 
lovely  tunes  are  no  longer  inspiring,  up¬ 
lifting  and  helpful.  They  seem  to  forget 
that  in  the  past,  hundreds  of  thousands 


nf  men's  .souls  have  been  saved  because 
of  hymns  as  sung  by  (he  churcli  choir 
or  simple  little  songs  as  performed  by 
little  children,  encouraging  them  to  leave 
the  pathway  of  the  devil,  and  jo  seek 
that  of  highest  Christian  ideals. 

Modern  compositions  of  early  yester¬ 
day  and  today  seem  to  begin  with  no  rea¬ 
son  at  all,  and  to  end  exactly  at  nowhere. 
This  Is  a  great  departure  from  the  days 
of  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  and 
others  of  the  old  school  of  composition. 
During  those  times  music  was  written 
in  a  style  of  clean  tonality,  and  in  a 
principal  key.  The  departure  from,  and 
the  return  to  the  original  key  was  al¬ 
ways  accompanied  by  certain  rigid  rules 
nf  modulation  seldom  violated.  In  mod- 
er  composition, — so  it  seems  to '  this 
writer, — there  is  no  good  rhyme  or  rea¬ 
son  for  anything  that  is  done,  only  noise 
in  disonances  (dischords)  with  never  any 
attempt  at  moderation  through  the  use 
of  consonances  (con-chords)  so  that 
the  listening  audience  may  be  left  with 
a  feeling  of  peace  and  serenity.  In  other 
words  many  of  these  compositions  expend 
every  effort  to  create  horrible  noises  and 
confusion  that  might  be  created  by  the 
wrecking  of  many  trains  at  one  time, 
by  many  great  passenger  boats  being 
cast  upon  the  rocks  in  a  terrible  storm, 
or  by  a  gigantic  earthquake,  with  not 
the  least  attempt  to  depict  sympathy  or 
to  offer  prayers  for  humanity  envolved, 
even  though  they  might  be  numbered 
among  the  suffering,  dying  and  dead. 

High  A  flat  too  Flat 

Question ;  Recently  I  got  a  new  sterl- 
ling  silver  flute  that  cost  my  Daddy  over 
three  hundred  dollars.  It  plays  easily 
clear  down  to  low  C,  but  the  second  A 
flat  above  the  staff  is  so  flat  that  I  dare 
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not  play  H  in  the  orchestra.  Tan  you  suK- 
Ifest  something  that  might  overcome 
Ihi.s?  Thiltla  Meyera,  Chicago.  P.  R. — I 
had  a  professional  flute  player  try  it 
for  me  and  he  said  it  was  flne,  but  it  is 
still  flat  when  I  play  it. 

Ansioer;  If  you  can  play  a  middle  C 
natural  on  your  flute,  and  then  go  to  C 
sharp  by  removing  the  first  Anger  left, 
your  flute  is  working  as  it  should.  The 
fault  then  lies  with  you,  in  that  you  fail 
to  remove  that  C  finger  when  you  play 
your  A  flat  in  altissimo. 

Sticky  Right  Hand  Kayt 
Question ;  “My  flute  troubles  are  many,” 
as  quoted  by  one  of  our  good  friends  who 
is  doing  a  wonderful  Job  as  a  public 
school  music  supervisor.  He  goes  on  to 
state  that  he  does  not  play  the  flute,  that 
all  of  his  seven  flutes  are  horribly  out  of 
tune  with  each  other,  that  sticky  keys 
for  fingers  of  the  right  hand  are  always 
present,  even  though  a  flne  repair  man 
is  constantly  looking  after  his  flutes.  He 
wants  to  know  “what  is  the  answer  Mr. 
f'airf" 

Answer:  First  of  all,  set  the  headjoint 
corks — on  all  your  flutes —  back  from  the 
renter  of  the  embouchure  at  exactly 
11/16  of  an  inch.  Then  tune  all  flutes  to 
the  low  D  (middle  D  on  the  piano,  if 
the  piano  is  tuned  at  near  A-440).  Now 
let  them  play  their  three  I>s  together. 
If  the  upper  D  is  flat  for  one  or  more, 
let  the  cork  be  moved  forward  just 
enough  to  bring  this  D  up  to  pitch,  if 
one  or  more  too  high,  then  pull  the  cork 
back.  When  all  is  well  with  Ds,  you 
have  done  about  all  that  can  be  done 
to  tune  your  flutes  together.  More  often 
tlian  not,  sticky  right  hand  keys  are 
brought  about  by  bad  playing  position 
of  the  right  hand.  I^et  each  student  as¬ 
sume  the  position  of  holding  a  baseball 
with  his  right  hand.  When  such  position 
looks  to  be  near  correct,  let  him  slip  his 
hand  over  the  flute  with  thumb  sup¬ 
porting  the  instrument  and  the  Angers 
neatly  curved  so  that  the  Anger  tips 
only,  touch  the  flute  mechanism,  finger 
tips  to  fit  into  the  cups  of  the  keys.  By 
a.Hsuming  this  position,  the  side  and  front 
of  the  fingers  will  not  come  in  touch  with 
the  delicate  tube  and  rod  mechanism. 
To  touch  this  part  of  the  flute  action  is 
to  handicap  the  activity  for  which  it  was 
designed,  and  then  too,  perspiration  from 
the  Angers  can  get  into  the  mechanism 
and  cause  corrosion  that  dries  up  the 
oil  and  eats  into  the  drillrods  that  are 
made  of  the  finest  steel. 

Progrestive  Dueh 

Question:  Where  can  1  get  .some  duets 
for  beginning  .students  that  may  be  played 
by  any  and  all  instruments?  I  once  .saw 
.some  that  could  be  used  by  two  flutes, 
one  flute  and  a  clarinet,  in  fact  any  com¬ 
bination.  Your  help  will  be  appre<-iated. 
C.  D.  Minn.  Minn. 

Answer:  Progressive  Duets  for  all  in¬ 
struments,  tirade  I,  by  Tallmadge  and 
Lillya.  These  fellows  have  given  each 
number  a  heading  that  is  catchy  and  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  kids.  Published  by  ISel- 
wln  Co.,  New  York. 

Playi  Flat 

Question:  For  the  past  year  I  have 
been  the  most  disturbing  factor  in  our 
band  and  that  is  becau.se  I  am  always 
flat.  The  other  day  our  director  asked 
me  to  play  on  two  or  three  other  flutes, 
flute.s  that  were  always  in  tune  when 
played  by  their  respective  owners.  To 
my  utter  disgust  and  disappointment,  I 
was  Ju.st  as  badly  out  of  tune  (flat)  when 
using  those  flutes  as  when  playing  my 
own.  I  knew  then  that  my  private  in¬ 
structor,  for  whom  I  had  always  had  so 
much  resjiect,  had  misguided  me  as  to 


embouchure  formation,  and  honestly  Mr. 
Fair,  I  am  literally  ill  becau.se  of  it. 
Just  what  would  >"ou  advise  me  to  do? 

I  love  my  flute  and  am  most  anxious  to 
remedy  this  trouble.  Our  director  said 
that  you  would  help  me  and  I  too  feel 
that  you  will.  D.  S.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Answer:  We  are  most  happy  to  tell 
you  that  you  are  faced  with  almor*  no 
)>roblem  at  all.  Neither  the  flute,  you  or 
your  instructor  are  at  fault.  Many  of 
our  finest  flutists  play  with  what  we 
term  a  "flat  embouchure."  All  you  need 
do  is  to  send  your  flute  headjoint  in  to 
Rex  Elton  Fair  at  the  above  address  and 
I  will  .shorten  it  for  you  and  set  the 
ring  back  in  such  a  nvanner  that  it  w'ill 
not  show  in  the  least.  Better  still,  why 
don’t  you  take  it  to  any  one  of  two  or 
three  wood-wind  shops  there  in  Kansas 
City?  Take  your  flute  along,  have  some 
workman  shorten  the  head  a  wee  bit  and 
leave  the  ring  loose  while  working  on  it. 
Try  it  after  a  millimeter  has  been  taken 
off,  if  not  enough,  then  take  off  a  wee 


hit  more  until  the  A  sounds  up  to  iiO 
or  to  wliatever  fork  you  use  to  tune 
with  in  the  band  room.  If  shortened  as 
much  as  a  16th  of  an  inch,  then  it  might 
be  well  to  move  the  headcork  back  until 
the  three  Ds  are  in  pterfect  tune. 

Farewell  for  the  Summer 
With  this  June  column  we  bid  you 
goodbye  and  good  luck  until  we  meet 
again  next  September.  The  good  old 
Summertime,  that  is  the  time  to  have 
fun  and  at  the  .same  time,  to  get  things 
done.  Quite  naturally,  my  greatest  inter¬ 
est  in  profe.ssional  life  is  to  be  of  help 
to  flutists.  Flutists  play  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  part  in,  and  by  the  way  of  producing 
beautiful  music.  The  more  we  practice, 
the  better  we  play,  and  the  better  we 
play,  the  greater  is  our  contribution.  No 
other  factor  known  to  our  civilization 
has  played  a  mure  important  role  in  the 
fortification,  unification  and  synchroniz.-i- 
tion  of  men’s  thoughts  than  has  that  of 
Music. 

Never  in  our  history  have  we  needed 
just  that,  as  we  need  it  now. 


Important 

features 

•  Accurate  Pitch 

•  Flawless  Intonation 

•  Massive  Strength 


Head  joint  has 
proper  parabolic 
pattern  —  a  design 
for  easy  blowing. 

Rib  type  mounting 
permits  reliable, 
fast,  key  action. 
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long  hiond  City  I.  K  Y. 
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How  to  Play  the  Double  Reeds 


Jha  (Douhk  fiaed  {^JaMAaom 
SaAAooit . . .  Ohoa 

By  Bob  Organ 

I  SI 2  Stout  St.,  Denver  2,  Colorado 


Looks  a.s  though  we  should  by-pass  our 
thought  on  the  history,  the  origin,  devel- 
oi)ment,  of  the  oboe  until  Kail.  Have 
i>een  wanting  to  write  on  the  subject  and 
have  promised  to  do  so  for  some  time 
now  but  It  seems  something  timely  crowds 
it  to  one  side  each  month.  This  is  the 
case  now. 

Have  had  so  many  inquiries  regarding 
the  1 )  care  of  both  the  oboe  and  bassoon. 
2)  Keeping  them  in  repair,  or  shall  we 
sa>,  how  to  avoid  repair.  3)  Where  the 
school  owns  the  instrument  who  should 
be  responsible  for  the  repair,  the  student 
or  the  school?  4)  Should  the  Band  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  school  be  responsible  for  the 
neces.sary  repair  expense?  5)  Is  using 
a  school  owned  instrument  a  good  policy? 
6)  Why  is  it  necessary  for  a  school  to 
own  an  oboe  or  bassoon?  7)  Isn't  owning 
your  own  Instrument  more  satisfactory? 
8)  Should  oboe  or  baasoon  players  march 
in  marching  bands? 

These  are  all  very  timely  and  impor¬ 
tant  questions  to  both  school  and  the 
student.  I  believe  since  we  are  approach¬ 
ing  Summer  and  many  of  you  will  be 
out  of  school  until  Fall,  now  is  the  best 
time  to  understand  what  is  done  gen¬ 
erally,  so  that  we  may  have  a  better 
overall  picture  when  we  return  in  the 
Fall. 

I  made  a  few  observations  on  some  of 
these  questions  several  months  ago  but 
as  I  remember  they  were  not  too  com¬ 
plete  as  they  were  thrown  in  with  some 
other  subjects.  Personally  I  believe  them 
all  to  be  important  and  have  collected 
general  information  from  various  schools 
as  to  their  procedure  from  which  I  have 
drawn  a  conclusion  for  your  approval. 
This  should  give  us  a  good  general  overall 
picture. 

First  of  all  1)  Care  of  the  double  reed 
instrument. 

The  care  of  these  <  instruments  is  in 
general  the  same  as  any  other  woodwind 
instrument.  Really  they  are  no  different 
from  other  woodwinds  with  the  exception 
of  their  mechanism — the  same  general 
care  should  be  given  them  as  would  be 
given  the  Flute  or  Clarinet,  etc. 

2)  Keeping  them  in  repair,  or  rather, 
how  to  avoid  repair. 

Much  can  be  said  on  this  subject.  Kspe- 
cially  on  how  to  avoid  repair.  As  an  il¬ 
lustration  —  the  last  time  I  completely 
overhauled  my  personal  Bas.soon  was  in 
1942  and  I  use  it  regularly.  How  do  1 
do  it?  Kxactly  as  you  can.  First  of  all 
I  never  let  It  get  out  of  repair.  .Should  a 
l>ad  become  hard  from  moisture  and  then 
drying  quickly,  I  take  it  off  “right  now" 
and  replace  it  with  a  new  one.  This  takes 
in  actual  time  approximately  five  to  six 
minutes  at  a  cost  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  cents. 

.Should  the  skin  or  covering  of  a  pad 
break  or  crack  open  I  do  the  same  thing 
— replace  it  at  once.  In  the  case  of  a 
broken  spring,  a  post  that  has  turned  or 
any  other  minor  incident — take  care  of  it 
“now”  and  do  not  let  a  number  of  things 
accumulate.  The  accumulation  of  minor 
things  develops  into  a  major  repair  job. 


In  handling  each  little  situation  in  thi.s 
manner  you  will  not  have,  at  any  time, 
a  major  repair,  unless  of  course  it  is  a 
case  of  a  broken  tenon  joint,  tone  hole, 
key  or  something  of  that  sort.  In  addi¬ 
tion  you  are  not  without  your  instrument 
for  weeks  while  it  is  being  repaired. 

3)  Where  the  school  owns  the  instru¬ 
ment  who  should  be  responsible  for  the 
repair,  the  school  or  the  student? 

This  is  a  common  question  and  I  think 
a  very  easy  one  to  answer.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion  this  is  entirely  up  to  the  agreement 
between  the  school  and  the  student.  I 
know  of  schools  that  have  the  Instrument 
placed  in  first  cla.ss  playing  condition  be¬ 
fore  issuing  it  to  a  student  with  the 
understanding  that  fur  the  use  of  the 
instrument  the  student  must  keep  it  in 
]>laying  condition.  Per.sonally  I  think  the 
school  is  more  than  meeting  the  student 
halfway  on  this  deal.  I  know  of  others 
where  the  school  keeps  the  instrument  in 
repair  but  makes  a  monthly  rental  charge 
to  the  student  for  its  use.  This  is  also  a 
very  fair  deal. 

4)  Should  the  Band  Director  of  the 
school  be  responsible  for  the  necessary 
repair  expense? 

In  some  cases  yes.  I  know  of  systems 
where  the  Band  has  a  general  expense 
fund  or  general  welfare  fund.  This  is  ac¬ 
cumulated  from  various  sources  and  in 
general  takes  care  of  all  incidental  ex¬ 
penses.  This  has  proven  satisfactory  in 
most  cases. 

5)  Is  using  a  school  owned  instrument 
a  good  policy? 

I  know  of  .school  systems  that  would 
be  doing  without  Oboes  and  Bassoons,  as 
well  as  other  instruments,  in  their  bands 
and  orchestras  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
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that  the  school  has  these  instruments.  In 
this  respect  the  school  is  niakinf?  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  .students  to  learn  something 
about  these  instruments  that  would  other¬ 
wise  be  imi)osslble.  This  is  Indeed  a  fine 
program  on  the  part  of  the  school  and 
they  are  to  be  commended  for  it.  They 
know  the  nece.sslty  and  value  of  these 
instruments  in  their  organisation.s. 

The  overall  thought  of  this  an.swer  will 
also  apply  to  question  6) — ^Why  is  it 
nece.ssary  for  a  school  to  own  an  Oboe 


or  Bassoon?  Think  this  one  over  care¬ 
fully. 

7)  Isn’t  owning  your  own  instrument 
more  satisfactory?  Yes  indeed  it  Is.  In 
owning  your  own  instrument  you,  flr.st 
of  all,  have  a  greater  pride  in  it ;  you 
are  strictly  responsible  for  it ;  you  alone 
play  on  It ;  what  becomes  of  It  is  your 
responsibility  alone.  When  the  school 
owns  the  instrument  you  very  often  have 
to  share  it  with  someone  else — especially 
In  Colleges  and  Universltie.s.  This  be¬ 
comes  Inconvenient,  when  you  have  the 
urge  to  practice  and  you  And  the  other 
fellow  has  the  instrument.  However,  as 
I  stated  above  ‘‘if  it  were  not  for  school 
owned  instruments  a  great  many  organi¬ 
zations  would  And  themselves  without 
these  instruments.” 

It  has  been  my  experience  both  as  a 
professional  player  and  teacher  that 
double  reed  players  can  hold  themselves, 
not  above  players  of  other  Instruments 
but,  in  a  cla.ss  of  their  own  for  many 
rea.sons.  1 )  There  are  fewer  players, 
which  makes  a  greater  demand  for  us. 
2)  Due  to  this  fact  we  should  make  it 
our  business  to  become  more  proAcient 
than  average  players  so  that  we  know  we 
arc  not  in  demand  because  of  our  scarce¬ 
ness.  3)  Overcoming  the  so-called  difli- 
culty  of  mastering  an  Instrument  con¬ 
sidered  harder  to  play  than  others  should 
be  a  ‘‘feather  In  our  cap”  as  the  expres¬ 
sion  goes. 

8)  Should  Oboe  or  Bassoon  players 
march  in  marching  Bands? 

This  has  been  and  still  is  a  much  dis- 
cu.ssed  question.  There  is  a  lot  to  be 
said  pro  and  con.  Personally  I  couldn't 
advise  one  way  or  another  for  many  rea¬ 
sons — ssome  of  which  I  will  give  you.  "I 
am  a  Bassoon  player  In  a  school  band — 
the  school  owns  the  Bassoon  I  am  play¬ 
ing — if  it  weren‘t  for  the  fact  that  I  had 
the  privilege  of  playing  on  a  school  in¬ 
strument  It  would  be  Impossible  for  me 
to  participate  in  the  band — the  policy  of 
the  band  is  to  have  alt  participants  of  the 
band  march — it  would  be  folly  for  me 
not  to  want  to  march  with  the  band.” 

The  other  side  of  the  picture  is  this — 
"I  own  my  Bassoon.  If  I  thought  march¬ 
ing  with  the  band  would  be  detrimental 
to  my  Bassoon  I  might  have  something 
to  argue  about,  but  even  then  I  believe 
1  would  go  along  with  my  band  director. 
After  all  he  Is  a  grand  guy  and  isn’t  go¬ 
ing  to  a.sk  anything  unrea.sonable.”  He 
is  one  to  help  you  and  not  one  to  make  It 
tough  for  you. 

I  come  in  contact  with  hundreds  of 
band  directors  every  year  and  my  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  this.  Give  them  half 
a  break  and  they’ll  give  you  in  return 
more  than  half  a  break.  They  have 
learned  to  believe  in  their  students  and 
the  students  must  learn  to  believe  in 
them.  Follow  this  as  a  general  policy  and 
you  can’t  go  too  far  wrong. 

Now  may  I  wish  all  of  you  a  very 
pleasant  Summer  vacation  and  will  be 
seeing  you  again  in  September. 

Before  signing  off  for  the  Summer  I 
w^nt  to  personally  commend  the  Editor 
of  the  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  Bob  Shep¬ 
herd,  for  the  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN’S  ac¬ 
tivities  during  the  past  year.  In  my 
humble  opinion  he  hsis  throughout  the 
year  given  invaluable  information  and 
advice  through  the  various  columns  Im- 
]>ossibIe  to  gather  through  any  other 
medium. 

B»<rig  an  ardent  reader  as  well  as  a 
contributor  I  am  looking  forward  to  the 
forthcoming  year’s  activities  of  the 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  after  our  all  too 
short  vEU^ation.  So  long  for  now. 


Here  is  a  master  instrument  whose  su¬ 
perior  qualities  will  enthuse  you  instantly. 

Pedler  craftsmen,  through  the  fourth 
generation,  have  specialized  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  woodwinds  only.  They  appre¬ 
ciate  your  needs  as  a  player  and  are 
receptive  at  ail  times  to  ideas  for  im¬ 
provement.  Their  sole  aim  is  to  build 
instruments  that  will  "better  your  per¬ 
formance”  and  enable  you  to  attain 
greater  recognition. 

Arrange  with  your  local  dealer  to  try 
a  Pedler  today!  Send  for  FREE  folder. 
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your  Publisher  and  tho  Post  Offica  at 
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you  notify  your  publisher  and  the 
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KAY  BASS  AND  CELLO 

for  grade  school 
children 


NOW..  .start  S-year-oIds  on 
bass  and  cello!  Kay's  new  "half  siae” 
junior  bass  and  cello  enables  you  to 
teach  these  instruments  years  earlier. 
Authentic,  fully  arched  models  with 
range  and  tone  of  full-size  instruments. 
Custom-made  strings.  Guaranteed  crack- 
proof  construction.  See  your  dealer. 
WKITt  for  doitripHvo  foUor  and  prices. 
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Southern  State  Teachers  College 
Springfield,  South  Dakota 


Uei'ciitl.v  1  was  correcting  the  paper  of 
one  of  nt.v  students  In  my  Orchestration 
and  Arranging  course  which  I  teach  here 
at  the  college.  The  particular  project 
in  whk-h  this  student  was  engaged  was 
the  making  of  an  arrangement  fur  string 
orchestra  of  the  well  known  piano  piece 
by  Robert  Schumann,  the  lovely  Traumerei. 
The  problem  that  he  had  with  it  I  shall 
mention  shortly. 

Now  Schumann,  when  he  wrote  for 
the  piano,  was  essentially  a  pianist  in 
outlook  and  viewpoint.  In  fact,  many 
musicians  will  agree  that  Chopin,  Schu¬ 
mann,  and  Brahms  were  probably  the 
most  pianistically  minded  of  all  the  great 
<'omposers.  They  wrote  well  in  the  pe- 
<-uliar  idiom  .suited  to  the  piano  and  their 
compositions  are  very  generally  used  by 
piano  students  and  concert  pianists. 

However,  the  fact  that  a  piece  of  music 
sounds  well  on  the  piano  is  one  thing ; 
it  is  not  any  guarantee  that  the  same 
piece  will  sound  well  in  orchestra  or 
band  transcriptions  without  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  alteration.  Some  piano 
pieces,  in  my  opinion  never  do  transcribe 
well  for  either  band  or  orchestra.  Take 
the  magnificent  Polonaise  in  A  flat.  Opus 
53,  by  Chopin  for  example.  I  have  heard 
many  transcriptions  of  this  famous  work 
both  for  band  and  for  orchestra  but  I 
must  say  that  I  have  yet  to  hear  one 
that  I  really  like  as  well  as  the  original 
piano  version.  For  me,  this  composition 
requires  the  percussive  or  hammered  ef¬ 
fect  that  only  the  piano  can  give  to  it. 
especially  in  the  middle  or  so  called  drum 
roll  part. 

But  getting  back  now  to  the  problem 
of  arranging  the  Traumerei  from  the  or¬ 
iginal  piano  version  to  a  transcription 
for  string  orchestra,  ^^y  student  did  well 
enough  with  the  assignment  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  melodic  ideas  to  the  first  violins. 
He  also  did  reasonably  well  with  his 
bass  parts,  in  other  words  the  arranging 
of  the  original  piano  bass  for  the  string 
bass,  and  the  cello  (part  of  the  time). 

Where  he  fell  down  in  his  arrangement 
was  In  the  alteration  of  the  original 
piano  phrase  marks  to  a  more  suitable 
orchestral  phrasing,  in  the  inclusion  of 
marks  of  bowing,  and  In  the  proper  re¬ 
arranging  of  the  Inner  parts  so  as  to 
make  certain  chords  more  suited  to  the 
orchestral  style  and  at  the  same  time 
complete  throughout  as  to  essential  har¬ 
mony  notes,  especially  in  places  where 
the  piano  would  omit  an  essential  third 
of  a  chord  depending  upon  the  pedal  to 
carry  the  sound  through. 

The  pedal  of  the  piano,  that  is  the 
sustaining  one,  is  a  very  important  part 
in  the  correct  playing  of  piano  music. 
But  piano  composers,  by  and  large,  have 
so  de|>ended  upon  it  that  they  write  their 
pieces  for  piano  with  never  a  thought 
that  it  might  ever  be  absent.  Conse¬ 
quently,  having  once  sounded  a  complete 
chord,  that  is  to  say  with  root,  third, 
fifth,  and  seventh  present,  they  do  not 


hesitate  to  continue  with  a  harmonic 
basis  that  is  often  weak  and  thin.  This 
Is  good  on  the  piano  but  will  not  be  good 
in  the  band  or  orchestra  where  there  is 
no  sustaining  pedal. 

Thus  it  Is,  that  an  arranger  In  taking 
a  piano  piece  and  altering  It  for  orches¬ 
tral  purposes  must  go  over  It  carefully 
to  detect  any  inadequacies  of  harmonic 
background  and  fill  In  the  missing  tones, 
either  with  filler  notes  or  by  changing 
notes  not  essential  to  those  that  are. 

As  to  changes  of  phrasing,  phrase 
marks  in  piano  editions  are  very  often 
not  suitable  for  the  wind  or  string  in¬ 
struments  and  must  therefore  be  altered 
to  make  them  more  suitable.  This  was 
especially  true  In  the  case  of  the  Trau¬ 
merei.  Had  the  original  phrase  marks 
included  by  the  composer  been  left  in, 
the  first  violinist  in  many  instances  would 
not  have  had  a  bow  long  enough  to  play 
the  number  of  notes  required  on  a  down 
bow,  for  example,  at  the  desired  speed. 
A  violinist’s  bow  is  only  so  long  and  at 
slow  speeds,  such  as  required  by  the 
Schumann  Traumerei,  it  is  often  neces¬ 
sary  to  change  piano  phrase  marks  so 
as  to  allow  for  more  frequent  'Changes 
of  bowing  direction. 

Another  pianistic  devk-e  that  has  to  be 
substaMially  changed  when  carrying  over 
to  band  or  orchestra  Is  the  Alberti  ba-^.'i. 
This  is  not  found  in  the  Traumerei,  hut 
it  is  quite  generally  used  in  older  piano 
music  of  the  eighteenth  century.  (Note 
the  example  given  from  the  Sonata  in  (' 
Major  by  Mozart).  Here  the  lower  or 
left  hand  piano  part  plays  a  succession 


of  broken  chord  tones.  These  will  sound 
well  on  the  piano  where  the  pedal  is 
available  to  sustain  all  the  tones  within 
the  harmony,  in  other  words  the  root, 
third,  and  fifth  which  in  the  first  measure 
are  all  sounded  wHhin  the  first  three 
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Swootoa*  Critorioa  Rogiaa 
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elfhth  notfes.  ‘  But  when  this  device  Is 
carried  over  Into  the  band  or  orchestra 
it  must  be  so  changed  that  at  least  the 
root  and  the  third  will  be  heard  at  all 
times  In  some  pant  of  the  ensemble,  and 
the  seventh  as  well,  whenever  it  may  be 
Included  within  the  chord.  In  other 
words,  a  strict  transcription  of  the  or¬ 
iginal  piano  version  on  this  Mosart  Son¬ 
ata  example  would  sound  extremely  weak 
and  empty  in  a  bund  or  orchestral  ver¬ 
sion. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  an 
arranger  must  think  about  when  arrang¬ 
ing  piano  pieces  for  band  or  orchestra. 
Quite  commonly  amateur  arrangers  slip 
up  on  such  attention  to  details  as  is  re¬ 
quired  here.  However,  once  the  novice 
has  heard  one  of  his  own  faulty  arrange- 
n,ent8  played  by  a  string  or  wind  en¬ 
semble,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  be 
more  careful  in  the  future.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  like  a  good  hearing  of  an  arrange¬ 
ment  to  bring  out  any  weaknesses  that 
may  be  pre.sent. 

•  •  • 


Weil  here  we  are  up  to  the  end  of 
another  .school  year.  Contests  are  over, 
the  last  concert  has  been  given,  the  last 
athletic  event  has  been  played  for,  etc. 
Summer  activities  are  still  ahead  for 
those  of  'IS  who  have  summer  bands  or 
orchestras  to  direct.  But  for  the  vast 
majority  of  public  school  music  teachers, 
summer  either  means  summer  school, 
travel,  or  simply  staying  at  home  and 
getting  along  on  a  sharply  curtailed 
budget  since  the  checks  have  now  stopped 
coming  and  probably  won't  come  again 
until  the  first  month  of  teaching  in  the 
fall. 

Naturally  I  am  interested  in  improv¬ 
ing  this  column  and  so  am  always  plea.sed 
when  any  of  our  readers  of  THE  SCHOOI.! 
MUSICIAN  write  to  me  offering  sug¬ 
gestions  as  how  to  improve  or  carry  on 
the  column.  Of  course,  I  know  that  it 
takes  time  to  sit  down  and  write  a  let'- 
ter  but  a  penny  post  card  can  be  Ailed 
nut  in  about  two  minutes  at  the  most  If 
you  have  any  comments  or  suggestions 
about  what  you  think  we  ought  to  dis¬ 
cuss  in  future  issues  of  this  column, 
won't  you  plea.se  write  in,  on  a  card  if 
you  wish,  and  state  what  you  think.  Just 
a  couple  of  sentences  is  often  a  big  help 
and  gives  us  an  idea  what  you  want. 
My  address  is  at  the  head  of  this  column. 
However  you  may  send  your  notes  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  SCHOOL,  MUSICIAN  if 
you  prefer.  I  will  get  them  sooner  or 
later  anyway. 

It  has  been  pleasant  serving  you  this 
year  and  I  shall  look  forward  to  the 
opportunity  of  resuming  our  reader- 
writer  relationship  again  In  September. 
I  hope  all  of  you  have  a  most  ple.isant 
and  proA table  summer. 

See  you  In  September. 


FINE  GRENADILLA  WOOD 

LINTON  OBOES 


LINTON  MFC.  CO.,  IFiC 
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Every  Number  Reviewed  in  this  Column  has  been  Read,  Studied,  by 
our  Own  Band,  is  accurately  Graded  and  Described. 


Music  Corp.  Each  Book  40c.  Conductor 
score  $1.00. 


By  Richard  Brittain 

Materials  Instructor 
and  Concert  Band  Director 
VanderCook  School  of  Music, 

E.  Easy.  M.  Medium.  D.  Difficult. 

NOVELETTE— (E),  Gup  E.  Holmes. 

A  program  number  of  an  easy  grade. 
There  are  no  sixteenth  notes  and  the 
register  is  not  great  for  any  of  the  in¬ 
struments.  There  are  several  holds  and 
hesitations  in  the  number  as  it  is  ae- 
signed  to  show  off  the  control  of  a 
band.  The  trombones  and  baritone.s 
have  a  nice  solo  and  countermelodic 
part  that  will  display  their  efforts 
well.  The  tempos  are  not  fast  and  can 
be  handled  by  a  young  group  very 
well.  I’m  sure  you  will  enjoy  it  on 
your  next  program.  Pub.  Mills  FI  Bd 
$3.00.  Spm  Bd  $5.00. 

THE  GLASS  SLIPPER  (M),  Paul 
Yoder.  This  is  a  musical  story  of 
Cinderella  that  musically  describes  all 
the  characters  we  all  read  about  in  the 
delightful  fairy  tale.  We  first  hear 
the  old  stepmother  and  the  chattering 
sisters.  Next  comes  the  lovely  Cinder¬ 
ella  theme  after  which  the  Fairy  God¬ 
mother  appears  to  give  Cinderella  her 
chance  to  go  to  the  ball.  With  a  wave 
of  her  wand  she  turns  a  pumpkin 
into  a  magnificent  coach  and  some 
tiny  mice  into  prancing  white  horses. 
With  Cinderelia  dressed  in  a  beautiful 
gown  they  proceed  to  the  ball  at  the 
palace  where  she  meets  the  Prince  and 
dances  with  him.  As  the  clock  strikes 
midnight  Cinderella  hurries  away, 
leaving  one  glass  slipper  in  her  haste. 
The  magic  spell  is  over  and  the  return 
home  finds  the  coach  changed  back  to 
a  pumpkin  and  the  prancing  steeds 
to  mice  again.  The  next  day  the 
Prince  appears  searching  for  the  wear¬ 
er  of  the  glass  slipper.  When  Cinder¬ 
ella  tries  on  the  slipper,  It  fits  per¬ 
fectly.  She  and  the  Prince  are  mar¬ 
ried  and  live  happily  ever  after.  Pub. 
Kjos  FI  Bd  $4.00.  fiym  Bd  $6.00. 

FOLLOW  THE  LEADER  — Band 
Book  (M),  F.  L.  Buchtel.  A  new  col¬ 
lection  of  good  standard  numbers  for 
band  that  are  well  arranged  and  simp¬ 
lified.  The  collection  includes  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Our  Director,  National  Em¬ 
blem,  The  Waltz  You  Saved  for  Me, 
You  Were  Meant  for  Me,  NC-4,  Sleepy 
Time  Gal,  Good  Night  Waltz,  DeMolay 
Commandery,  Five  Foot  Two,  Eyes  of 
Blue,  I’m  Sitting  On  Top  of  the  World, 
Down  Main  Street,  Swingin’  Down 
the  Lane,  Whip  and  Spur,  Queen  City, 
and  when  Francis  Dances  With  Me. 
This  fine  band  book  is  Just  off  the 
press,  and  will  come  in  handy  for  the 
coming  summer  concerts.  Pub.  Miller 


NOC’TURNE  (MEi,  Thomas  F. 
Darcy.  A  late  1949  copyright  release 
that  is  easy  technically  and  modern 
enough  in  harmonization  to  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  all.  The  number  is  sensitive 
and  subject  to  a  great  deal  of  shad¬ 
ing  and  nibato  playing.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  is  full  throughout  and  leaves  no 
instruments  exposed  thus  making  it 
a  usable  number  for  young  bands.  The 
number  is  short  and  requires  about 
three  minutes  to  play.  Pub.  Bourne 
FI  Bd  $2.50.  Ppm  Bd  $3.50. 

KENTUCKY  MARCH  (M),  Edwin 
Franko  Goldman.  A  new  march  by 
Goldman  that  is  not  difilcult-in  alia 
breve — no  sixteenth  notes  and  Is  in  the 
key  of  El(j  concert.  The  number  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  University  of  Louisville 
and  includes  the  melody  “My  Old 
Kentucky  Home’’  in  one  of  the  strains. 
The  march  was  first  presented  in  .April 
of  this  year  and  has  just  been  re¬ 
leased.  Pub.  Presser  FI  Bd  $1.25.  ffym 
Bd  $1.75. 

BARCAROLLE  (M),  Erik  Leidzen. 
A  new  number  which-  is  an  original 
composition  by  Mr.  Leidzen  that  is  ar¬ 
ranged  as  a  band  number  or  can  be 
used  with  S.A.T.B.  choral  parts.  A  6/8 
rhythm  is  used  at  an  Andante  tempo — ■ 
delicate  shading  is  required  and  the 
french  horn  parts  are  interesting  but 
not  difficult.  The  numlier  requires 
about  2Vi  minutes  for  performance. 
Pub.  Fox  FI  Bd  $2.50.  Sym  Bd  $3.50. 

I  hope  that  all  of  you  have  a  nice 
summer  and  that  you  will  have  time 
to  look  through  lots  of  music  at  your 
favorite  music  counter  and  will  find 
the  suggestions  made  in  this  column 
helpful  in  making  your  selections. 


AT  LAST! 

Teaching  Films  for  the  Band 
Director 

j4  Complete  Series  o/  Seven 
10  Minute 

"BAND  TECHNIQUE  FILMS” 

Directed  by  Hal  Bergan,  M.M. 

Covering  Every  Phase  of 
Band  Training 
TITLES  INCLUDE: 

•  Band  AHanrien  •  Baton  Twirling 

•  Band  on  ih*  March  •  Baton  Directing 

•  Military  Manauvart  •  Tha  Drum  Major 
0  Manauvart  for  Field  and  Street 

Avatlabla  In  either  Black  t  White  or  Color 
U  m.m.  found. 

Capital  Productions 

224  Abbott  Rd. 

E.  Lansing.  Michigan 
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.  .  .  Made  in  France  of  the  fined  grown 
French  cane.  For  better  tone,  ute 
VIBRATORS,  the  reedt  with  the  fameut 
greevee. 

10  Different  drengthi,  from  No.  1  toft 
to  No.  SVi  hard. 

■  Atk  your  dealer 

H.  Chiron  Co.,  Inc.,  16S0  Broadway,  N.Y.C. 
Dtru  Reeds,  made  in  France,  now  availMe. 


Back  Issues 

Motf  oil  back  Ittuot  of  Tb#  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  ara  avallabla.  If  erdarod 
by  mall,  3e  additional  for  potfago  mutt 
ba  addad  to  the  prica  of  each  maga* 
dna.  If  back  coplai  ordarad  ara  no 
longer  avallabla  your  money  will  bo 
promptly  refunded. 

Currant  and  two  lm> 
mediately  preceding 
iuuai . 2Sc  par  copy 

Ittuat  more  than  throe 
months  old,  and  not 
more  then  nine . 40c  par  copy 

All  Ittuat  more  than  10 

months  In  arreart . BOc  par  eepy 

Cash  Bust  accospany  ortir. 

IkMi  poSta|l. 


KING  ROSS 

TROMBONE 

MOUTHPIECE 

Tomotrow'a  Mouthpioco  Today 

D^cc  70-22  35th  Avenue 
KIlMLx  HtJbb  loekaon  Heighta.  N.  Y. 


Two  thy  little  girls  and  two  vary  busy  boys  prasant  their  accordion  quartet  during  a 
fine  program  of  music  at  a  concert  given  recently  by  the  Big  Rock  Illinois  High 
School.  The  players  are  Patty  Lloyda,  Sandra  Harding,  Larry  Reaman,  and  Ronald 

Kruse. 
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DIKBCTOa* I 
Bel  NARRV  L.  ALFORD'I  FRCI  Oelelee  ■ 
“•NARPS  tee  FLATB" 

Me  Biscraw  eoapleu  wlUsait  eee  ee  tea  •(  Mr. 
Alfste  i  (ewoM  aerelty  naabert.  Daleae  hif  lea, 
aeral  aaead  affaeu,  aawadr  Idaaa.  Tit  "RTV 
AHXAO."  Mr.  Alford'i  UM  arraacaaMal.  tae’U 
eaal  It.  "THI  WXODINO  OF  HBIMIB  A 
EATHBINA."  "NXmO."  "BUNOBT  Firfe*'  BMTB. 
and  ‘TU.  BB  RKBIN-  TOn."  a  aawadT  namfear 
Awlgaae  ta  gat  the  band  aS  itaia.  Maay  atban 
iaaladad.  Baad  far  FBBB  aaer  tMayl 
■MRRT  1.  AIFOID  STBDIOt.  Nl  N.  SMl  tl,  CUhiaM 


Vecetion  Time 

June  is  here  and  brings  to  a  close  an¬ 
other  school  year,  and  also  the  last  Is¬ 
sue  of  The  .School  Musician  until  the 
opening  of  school  in  September.  May  I 
wish  for  you  a  very  happy  and  enjoy¬ 
able  vacation.  I  have  enjoyed  writing 
the  accordion  column  and  also  derived 
much  pleasure  from  your  letters. 


Look  at  the  Record 

Must  of  the  music  studios  are  giving 
their  final  recital  giving  medals  and  cer¬ 
tificates  to  the  deserving.  On  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  school  year,  large  numbers 
registered  for  preparatory  training  on 
the  accordion,  or  othpr  instrument.  Many 
of  these  young  people  had  excellent  nat¬ 
ural  ability,  which  under  intelligent  and 
experienced  instructors  achieved  distinc¬ 
tion  toward  the  end  of  the  year. 

There  is  no  way  of  determining  the 
relative  merits  of  each  pupil  at  the  start 
of  their  music  lessons,  but  in  a  .'few 
months  it  becomes  apparent  that  certain 
individuals  display  powers  of  gaining 
precedem'e  over  others  and  acquire  lead¬ 
ership. 

Others  do  not  display  any  |>ower  of 
endurance  and  prowess,  find  it  is  an 
effort  to  practice,  are  soon  outclassed, 
drop  to  the  rear,  so  solve  their  problem 
by  dropping  out  of  the  class,  or  by  put¬ 
ting  some  of  the  blame  on  the  teacher. 

Good  Accordion  Tasching 

At  the  close  of  a  school  year,  a  teacher 
looks  back  at  the  progre.s8  he  has  made 
with  his  pupils.  The  accordion  teacher 
must  do  all  of  his  teaching,  ensemble  and 
band  work  outside  of  school  hours.  The 
most  Important  phase  of  the  accordion 
teachers  work  is  to  find  a  motive  strong 
enough  to  carry  pupils  through  the  num¬ 
berless  hours  of  practice  periods,  during 
the  year.  Whatever  medium  is  u.sed,  it 
is  the  good  accordion  teacher  who  is 


vitally  interested  in  making  his  puiriU 
alert,  and  quick  minded. 

Pupils  may  complain  about  a  teacher 
who  makes  them  toe  the  mark,  though 
inwardly  they  admire  and  respect  him. 
Kemember  that  pupils  will  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  an  easy  going  teacher,  but  at  the 
same  time  dispise  the  wasting  of  time, 
and  making  no  progress.  On  the  other 
hand  if  pupils  are  properly  lead  and  in¬ 
spired,  they  will  want  to  do  the  big  and 
difficult  things. 


High  Ideals 

A  pupil  can  only  play  as  high  a  level 
as  his  teachers  ideal  of  what  is  possible. 
If  a  teachers  ideal  of  fine  music  is  a 
jazz  band,  his  pupils  will  never  get  any 
further  in  music.  If  a  teachers  vision  is 
to  develop  an  ensemble  with  only  popu¬ 
lar  tunes,  than  that  Is  as  far  musically 
as  his  pupils  will  get.  Kverything  de- 
l>ends  on  the  vision  and  Ideal  of  the 
teacher. 

If  a  teacher  has  high  ideals  and  strives 
to  develop  his  pupils  musically,  to  enjoy 
food  numbers  of  the  great  masters  his 
ideals  will  win  out  and  has  the  .satisfac¬ 
tion  of  seeing  his  young  pupils  become 
fascinated  with  the  harmonic  content  of 
good  music  early  in  life.  Tho.se  same 
pupils  can  enjoy  the  popular  tunes,  but 
their  greatest  enjoyment  comes  from  the 
rich  harmonies  they  play,  which  in  the 
end  developes  them  into  a  fine  all-round 
musician,  that  can  hear,  enjoy  and  make 
music. 


Music  Reading 

Many  pupils  are  good  players,  but  poor 
sight  readers.  A  good  musician  must  be 
able  to  read  music  rapidly  and  accurately 
at  sight,  not  only  printed  music  but  al.s<> 
manuKript. 

Recently  I  attended  a  rehearsal  of  the 
Fox  Valley  High  School  Festival  staged 
annually  in  May  in  which  all  high  schools 
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ki  Ibc  Kox  Iliver  area  lake  i>art.  The 
land,  orchestra  and  choral  group  arc 
iiade  up  of  chosen-  musicians  from  each 
ligh  schooi  and  Is  sponsored  by  the  Fox 
Valiey  Music  Kducators  As.sociation. 
Guest  conductors  were  Ut.  Col.  Oeorge 
J.  Howard  director  of  the  United  States 
lir  force  band.  John  M.  Kuyers  orchestra 
lirector.  Maynard  Klein  choral  director 
from  the  University  of  Michigan.  L.t. 
Col.  (ieorge  S.  Howard  flew  from  I.,ondon 
in  order  to  be  guest  conductor  at  this 
festival.  He  is  a  colorful  director  and 
made  a  great  and  lEisting  impression  on 
the  young  high  school  musicians.  He  em- 
Ihasised  the  fact  that  tone  production 
must  be  smooth ;  the  accurate  reading  of 
Botes,  and  the  attention  to  give  expres- 
•ion  marks  ;  the  playing  in  time  that  th" 
|ie»-e  requires.  Some  of  the  music  was 
•till  in  manuscript  form.  He  comi>liment- 
»d  the  band  directors  on  the  fine  mate¬ 
rial  sent  to  the  festival. 

Public  Performance 

Festivals  like  the  one  staged  by  the 
Pox  V'alley  Educators  is  a  strong  incen¬ 
tive  to  make  young  musicians  practice. 
The  fact  that  they  were  chosen  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  public  shows  by  hard  work,  they 
have  acquired  some  musical  skill  and 
BOW  have  the  chance  to  play  before  an 
audience  that  will  re.si>ond  wholeheart¬ 
edly. 

Another  outstanding  factor  about  this 
festival  was  the  discipline  of  the.se  young 
musicians.  They  worked  hard  to  do  their 
very  best,  and  the  program  was  so  well 
organized,  and  routined  that  there  was 
no  time  for  foolishness.  The  entire  Fox 
River  area  Is  interested  in  the  progress 
of  its  youth  and  turned  out  enmasse  for 
this  performance. 

Questions  and  Answers 

hear  Mrs.  Lorgoit:  I  have  been  play¬ 
ing  the  accordion  seven  years  and  have 
won  many  honors.  Wishing  to  major  in 
music  with  my  accordion.  And  I  must 
study  keyboard  harmony,  solfeggio,  har¬ 
mony,  counterpoint,  composition,  arrang¬ 
ing.  I  want  to  get  to  the  top  as  soon  an 
possible,  and  Is  all  this  extra  study  nec¬ 
essary?  Vincent  DeB. 

Aiiairrr:  Absolutely.  There  Is  no  short 
cut  if  you  wish  to  major  in  music.  In 
fact  there  are  a  few  more  subjects  that 
you  must  study  in  addition  to  the  ones 
you  mentioned. 

Dear  Mrs.  Largent;  I  am  starting  my 
first  accordion  band.  I  have  twenty-two 
pupils  in  It  In  ages  from  nine  to  seven¬ 
teen.  ('an  you  give  me  the  name  of  a 
good  book  that  would  teach  me  how  to 
conduct  a  band?  Sandra  L. 

Anstoer;  You  may  write  to  any  of  the 
publishers  to  send  you  books  on  approval. 
A  very  good  book  "Eessentials  in  Conduct¬ 
ing  by  Karl  W.  Oehrkens"  published  by 
byon  Healy  Co.,  (.'hlcEigo,  Illinois. 

Dear  Mr».  Largent:  I  am  a  young 
teacher  and  have  several  problems.  The 
most  .serious  is  that  I  have  several  pu¬ 
pils  a  few  years  younger  than  myself. 
If  I  assign  them  a  lesson  on  .scales.  An¬ 
ger  te<-hnlc,  arpeggios  they  will  act  Iwred 
Biid  uninterested.  Soon  the.v  will  .say 
"lers  play  something  i>eppy."  I  feel  that 
1  am  not  doing  justice  to  their  lesson. 
How  can  I  go  about  making  them  more 
nerlous  in  their  study?  Adeline  F. 

AFiBuFcr;  Evidently  they  are  coming  to 
t  lesson  to  be  entertained,  or  to  enter¬ 
tain  themselves.  To  get  around  this, 
have  some  of  your  younger  pupils  play- 
music  that  requires  technic  and  musi¬ 
cianship,  and  this  I  am  sure  will  awaken 
their  interest,  a  bit  of  competition  from 
younger  members  will  put  the  bite  into 
their  llstlessncss. 


MILITARY  ACADEMY 


rl  I  P  leges  and  in  goTemment  academies.  Personalized 

Is  Li  instruction  by  faculty  of  specialists.  Reading  and 

Speech  Clinics.  All  varsity  sports  and  intra-mural 
athletic  program  for  every  boy.  Thirty-two  modem  fireproof  buildings, 
including  two  gymnasiums  and  hospital.  Motorized  Field  Artillery,  Cavalry, 
Infantry,  and  Band.  Senior  ROTC.  For  illustrated  catalog,  address: 

BOX  SM,  WAYNE,  PA.  (16  miles  from  Phila.) 

Several  scholarships  with  advanced  musical  training  available  annually  to  qualified  young 
musicians  for  the  Academy  Band.  For  further  information,  address  The  Bandmaster. 


Please  Mention  the  School  Musician  When  Buying 


At  The  Nation'*  Shrine 

An  unforgettable  summer  vacation  and  musical  training  for  boys 
13  to  18  at  the  nationally  renowned  Valley  Forge  Military  Academy. 
Military  band  drill,  formations,  marching,  individual  instrumental 
instruction,  starlight  concerts;  all  athletic  sports  and  swimming  in 
the  Academy’s  lake;  trips  to  historic  places. 

For  Catalog,  write:  THE  BANDMASTER 

Valley  forge  Military  Academy,  Box  SM,  WAYNB,  PA. 


RAFAEL  MENDEZ  TRUMPET  SOLOS  AND  RECORDINGS 

Arraaied  by  CHA8.  KOFF  fsr  Trumpet  with  Piano  Accomp. 

NOW*  AVAILABLE: 

Mrndriiiiohn  Concerto  -  Zlgeunerweisen  -  CSarcIss  -  Csrinen  (Dsnre  Boheniel  -  lo  VIrsen  Pc  Msnircns 

Lskmo  (Bell  Sons)  -  Ksrewell  My  Orsnids  -  ‘Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee 
Abote  Al-io  Avillsble  for  B-FlU  Clarinet  Solo 

(8)  Seles  $1.00  Each  Album  (4)  Reeerilt  $4.45 

•neors-236inB 
Post  Paid  with  Remittance 

Writs:  MENDEZ  MUSIC,  I23S  Appolina,  Datroit  28.  Michiqan 


We  can't  Print 
YOUR  Band's  Picture 
Until  We  Get  It. 


Ouait  Cemat  Sofoisf— Guasf  Conductor 
Katas  and  Dstss 

DUANE  SAWYER  ARTIST  MANAGEMENT 

3S  Wast  Grand  Rivar  Avanua 
Oatrait  26,  Michigan 
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A  Business  Man  Tells  How  They  Raised 
Money  for  Suits.  Effect  on  Community 


By  M.  A.  McKoy 
ft.  Madison  Mask  thalnr 

How  to  finance  the  purchaHe  of  new 
hand  uniforms — that  waa  our  prubicin. 
Kveryone  agreed  with  Donald  W.  Kru- 
*an,  director,  that  these  were  needed 
since  ours  were  fifteen  years  old  and, 
since  they  had  been  purchased,  the  band 
had  increased  from  flfty-flve  to  seventy- 
elRht  members. 

In  Iowa  there  is  no  tax  revenue  that 
may  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  band 
uniforms,  so  the  money  had  to  be  ob< 
tained  from  some  other  source.  Since  the 
band  is  a  school  unit,  it  was  felt  that 
the  public  at  large  should  not  be  asked 
for  donationa 

Through  the  kind  understanding  of  Su- 
l>erintendent  Harland  U.  R.  Paschal  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  Dwight  Hoover, 
director  of  athletics,  the  plan  for  financing 
the  purchases  was  completed. 

These  men  felt  that  the  band  added  ma- 
torially  to  everyone's  enjoyment  of  tiic 
athletic  events  since  it  along  with  the 
Kilties,  an  all-girl  organixatlon,  performs 
at  all  football  games  in  the  fall.  This 
year  the  composite  group  of  seven  ma¬ 
jorettes,  sevent.v -eight  band  members  and 
thirty-seven  Kiltie  girls  presented  enter¬ 
tainment  betwen  halves  of  all  football 
games.  At  the  game,  played  the  night 
before  the  "tiene  Autry  Rodeo,"  the  group 
presented  a  Western  Review  that  had, 
among  other  things,  a  formation  depicting 
a  horse  that  walked,  balked  and  moved 
its  tail.  In  the  course  of  the  Halloween 
skit  the  group,  with  the  aid  of  flashlights, 
formed  "that  little  building”  and  then 
tipped  it  over.  Another  skit  showed  the 
forming  of  a  large  note,  then  a  guitar, 
then  a  violin  and  a  bow,  and  then  the 
bow  moving  across  the  violin.  One  of 
the  most  spectacular  series  of  formations 
was  based  on  weather,  there  was  rain,  a 


Make  ^ta€l€i€€^  America's 
Outstanding  Uniform  Value 


•  Year  after  year,  America's  leading 
school  bands  choose  Craddock  Uniforms 
because  they  are  "tops"  in  style,  design, 
appearance,  fit,  and  workmanship.  All 
factors  considered,  Craddock  uniforms 
cost  less  per  year  to  own — afford  greater 
personal  pride  and  satisfaction.  Buy 
Craddock,  the  choice  of  champions. 


•  "TIm  Craddech  landiiii—** 

—chock-full  of  practicil.  origi¬ 
nal  uniform  design  ideas  is 
available  without  charge  to 
wperintendents,  principals 
and  band  directors  only. 
Others,  $1.50  per  copy. 
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DeMOULIN  Bros.  &  Co. 

GREENVILLE,  ILLINOIS 


STANBURY  &  COMPANY 

210  West  8th  St.,  KANSAS  CITY  6,  MO. 


145  UNIFORMS 

Beautifully  Pictured 

COLORS  ^ 


flaHli  of  liKhtniiiK,  an  umbrella  that 
opened  and  closed  and  dnally,  a  rainbow. 
The  band  also  plays  at  all  the  basket¬ 
ball  frames.  During  the  year  the  band 
plays  for  about  thirty-six  athletic  events. 

It  was  decided  that  a  certain  percent¬ 
age  of  the  athletic  portion  of  the  season 
ticket  fee  and  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
gate  receipts  should  be  allocated  for  the 
purcha.se  of  new  band  uniforms.  The 
price  of  the  student  activity  ticket  was 
raised  only  forty  cents  for  the  entire  year 
so  most  of  the  Increa.sed  cost  fell  on 
single  admission  tickets  fur  students  and 
on  both  season  tickets  and  single  admis¬ 
sion  tickets  for  adults. 

After  all  the  plans  were  made  and  the 
prices  fixed,  the  public  was  informed  why 
the  prices  were  rai.sed  and  was  tolfi  that 
the  extra  charge  would  be  dropped  as 
soon  as  the  uniforms  were  paid  for.  The 
response  was  gratifying. 

In  comparing  the  1948  and  1949  sea.sons 
It  was  found  that  there  had  been  a  suffi¬ 
cient  increase  in  Interest  to  result  in  an 
Increase  of  thirty  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  season  tickets  sold.  In  spite  of  a 
twenty-five  per  cent  Increase  In  the  single 
admission  price  for  the  adult  ticket  there 
was  a  twenty-six  per  cent  increase  in  the 
number  sold.  So.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
we  feel  that  we  have  solved  the  financing 
of  the  new  band  uniforms  very  success- 
full.v. 


f  Choke  of 
Amerka*§ 
LeatBng 
School  Booth 


featuring  the  Revolutionary 


CLOTH... 

60  Shades 
12  Qualities 

If  desired,  we  will  DESIGN 
uniform  especially  for  you. 
School  and  Band  Banners, 
Flags,  Throwing  Flags. 

•  Special  Folder  In  Colors. 


Conventionally  tailored 
uniforms  that  can  be  re¬ 
fitted  to  your  band  each 
succeeding  year  without 
loss  of  style,  beauty,  and 
without  expensive  altera¬ 
tions.  An  exclusive  Stan- 
bury  development.  Write 
for  complete  details. 


Available  in  Woolen 
and  Cotton  Fabrics 

l«t  Stonbvry  d«»ign  your 
now  uniforms  in  tho  lotest 
stylo  ond  color  in  oithor 
Woolon  or  Cotton  Fobrics. 
low  Pricos.  Prompt  ship* 
monts. 


Mr.  Jones 
Percussion 
Column 


(Begins  on  page  29) 

will  make  it  posalhle  to  add  chordal  ef¬ 
fects  which  you  will  never  want  to  leave 
out  once  you  have  used  them.  If  you  do 
buy  the  Marimba,  buy  a  good  one  and 
one  of  fairly  large  sl*e  so  that  two  play¬ 
ers  may  be  used  If  you  desire.  Do  not 
let  a  hundred  dollars  stand  between  you 
and  a  good  Instrument  for  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  buy  only  one  Marimba  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  band. 

As  I  .said  before,  this  has  been  a  fine 
year  and  I  ho|>e  all  of  you  will  have  a 
most  enjoyable  Summer — working  or 
playing — and  that  you  will  continue  the 
good  drumming  when  September  rolls 
around.  To  those  who  graduated,  may 
.vou  go  on  to  college  and  If  you  are  not 
music  majors  do  keei)  up  your  music  with 
the  college  organization.  If  you  do 
not  go  to  college  then  affiliate  with  some 
local  or  nearby  musical  organization, 
t'.ood  luck  and  good  bye  until  Scptcml>er. 
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America’i  foremost  de¬ 
signer  end  manufac¬ 
turer  of  Band  and 
Drum  Corps  uniforms. 
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UNIFORMS  lY  OSTWALD,  INC. 

Mala  Offiea  aad  Flaati 
Boa  3BI,  Stataa  lilaad  I,  Naw  York 


A  complete  handbook  of 
everything  practical  in  uni¬ 
forms  and  equipmenf  for  the 
modern  band.  Beautifully 
printed  in  colors  and  free  on 
request.  Essential  for  your 
library. 
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Smart  Styling  SM 

WRITE  TODAHFOr] 

IHOol 


INCORPORATED 
BAND  UNirOHm  SINCE  1860 
DEPT.  S.  M. 

132  North  5th  Street 
Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


ADVISE 


AMERICAN  UNIFORM  COMPANY 
134  SO.  ELEVENTH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  7.  PA. 
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ADD  SNAP  . 
SPARKLE 
BRILLIANCE 

to  your 

BAND! 


Uniforms 


Wfit0  "Band  Dap#."  tor 
€olorfully  illu$trat»d 
catalog,  camplo  fabritt 
and  prkoc. 


Outfit  it 
in 

"FECHHEIMER' 
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UNIFDRMS 
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ORCHESTRAS  1 

Tell  ut  what  you  hav*  in  UK 
mind,  and  w*  will  submit 
all  necMsary  akwtchM. 

if 

MARCUS  RUBEN.  INC. 

Our  Mtk  Yur 

Hiruld  J.  O'AnMua.  PrM. 

Dept.  0,  625  S.  State  Street 

il 

Chicago  5,  llliniot 

Terms  of 
Subscription 

Per  year  $2.00  2  years  $3.50 

Foreign,  per  year  $2.50 

Bundle  Sub.  Plan 

L«t  TOUT  Mlira  BlndaDl  ausieiaa  body 
•nloT  and  bMall  by  raading  Th* 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  ragularly.  On*  ei 
iwe  library  or  bandrooa  copMo  or#  ia- 
■uificiaot. 

By  tbo  NEW  BUNDLE  PLAN  yon  got 
ton,  twonty-STo.  or  Sity  copiao  onory 
month  which  may  bo  diatributad  to  car- 
lain  iadividuala  or  usad  lot  elaaa  raad- 
iag.  Thia  is  a  now  aconomical  way  to 
gal  complola  coToraga  ol  aalnablo  in- 
iormatioa. 

Hara  ara  Iba  naw  bundla  ratasi — 

10  Copies  Monthly  for.. $15.00 
25  Copies  Monthly  for. .  27.00 
50  Copies  Monthly  for. .  50.00 
10  Months,  Mailed  to 
One  Address. 

start  your  Bundla  Plan  now.  Oat  yonr 
Brat  bundla  oi  nows  cmd  iniormalion  tor 
yonr  iaatrumanlal  aludonls.  Quanlily  may 
bo  incroaaad  cm  roquirad.  OBOEB  NOW. 
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Code  of  Ethics  for  School 


,t  compositi 
jis  the  respoi 
^  eduoatloi 

^ubplces  the 


Band  and  Union  Musicians 


Since  publishing  in  September  i9, 
an  article  “Union  Musicians  and  School 
Music”  bp  James  C.  Petrillo,  questions 
and  inquiries  have  come  from  so 
many,  of  all  ages  and  positions,  re¬ 
quests  that  various  issues  bi  clarified, 
that  ice  feel  it  wise  to  print  the  com¬ 
plete  “Code  of  Ethics,”  as  adopted 
jointly  by  the  Music  Educators  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  and  the  American 
Federation  of  Musicians.  Altho  this 
appeared  in  the  Music  Educators  Jour¬ 
nal  at  the  time  of  issuance,  many  in 
our  reader  audience  might  not  have 
had  access  to  that  publication. 

The  competition  of  school  bands  and 
orchestras  has  In  the  past  years  been  a 
matter  of  great  concern  and,  at  times, 
even  hardship  to  the  professional  musi¬ 
cians. 

The  music  educators  and  the  profes¬ 
sional  musicians  are  alike  concerned  with 
the  general  acceptance  of  music  as  a  de¬ 
sirable  factor  in  the  social  and  cultural 
growth  of  our  country.  The  music  educa¬ 
tors  contribute  to  this  end  by  fostering 
the  study  of  music  among  the  children  of 
the  country  and  by  developing  a  keen 
interest  in  better  music  among  the  masses. 
The  professional  musicians  strive  to  im¬ 
prove  musical  taste  by  providing  increas¬ 
ingly  artistic  performances  of  worth-while 
musical  works. 

This  unanimity  of  purpose  is  further  ex- 
emplifled  by  the  fact  that  a  great  many 
professional  musicians  are  music  educa¬ 
tors  and  a  great  many  music  educators 
are,  or  have  been,  actively  engaged  in  the 
fleld  of  professional  performances. 

The  members  of  high  school  symphonic 
orchestras  and  bands  look  to  the  profes¬ 
sional  organisations  for  example  and  in¬ 
spiration  :  they  become  active  patrons  of 
music  in  later  life.  They  are  not  content 
to  listen  to  twelve-piece  ensembles  when 
an  orchestra  of  symphonic  proportions  is 
necessary  to  give  adequate  performance 
to  the  music.  The^e  former  music  stu¬ 
dents,  through  their  influence  on  sponsors, 
employers  and  program  makers  in  de¬ 
manding  adequate  musical  performances, 
have  a  beneflcial  effect  upon  the  prestige 
and  economic  status  of  the  professional 
musicians. 

Since  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  music 
educator  to  attract  public  attention  to  his 
attainments  for  the  purpose  of  enhanc¬ 
ing  his  prestige  and  subsequently  his  in¬ 
come,  and  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
fe.sslonal  musician  to  create  more  opportu¬ 
nities  for  employment  at  Increased  re¬ 
muneration,  it  is  only  natural  that  upon 
certain  occasions  some  incidents  might 
occur  in  which  the  Interests  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  one  group  or  the  other  group 
might  be  infringed  upon,  either  from  lack 
of  forethought  or  lack  of  ethical  standards 
among  individuals. 

In  order  to  establish  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  as  to  the  limitations  of  the  flelds 
of  professional  music  and  music  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States,  the  following 
statement  of  policy  is  adopted  by  the 
Music  Educators  National  Conference  and 
the  American  Federation  of  Musicians, 
and  is  recommended  to  those  serving  in 
their  respective  flelds 


I.  MUSIC  EDUCATION 

The  fleld  of  music  education,  Includ-  : 
Ing  the  teaching  of  music  and  such  dem-  . 
onstrations  of  music  education  as  do  not  ^ 
directly  conflict  with  the  interests  of  the 
professional  musician,  is  the  province  of  : 
the  music  educator.  It  is  the  primary  pur-  ^ 
pose  of  all  the  parties  hereto  that  the  pro¬ 
fessional  musician  shall  have  the  fullest 
protection  in  his  efforts  to  earn  his  living  - 
from  the  playing  and  rendition  of  music:  : 
to  that  end  it  is  recognised  and  accepted  ! 
that  all  music  to  be  performed  under  the  I 
"code  of  ethics"  herein  set  forth  are  and 
shall  be  performed  in  connection  with  i 
non-proflt,  non-commercial  and  non-com- 
petHive  enterprises.  Under  the  heading 
of  “Music  Education"  should  be  included 
the  following: 

1.  School  Functions  initiated  by  the 
schools  as  a  part  of  a  school  program, 
whether  in  a  school  building  or  other 
building. 

2.  Community  Functions,  organised  in 
the  interest  of  the  schools  strictly  for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes,  such  as  those  that 
might  be  originated  by  the  Parent-Teacher 
Association. 

3.  School  Exhibits,  prepared  as  a  part 
of  the  school  district's  courtesies  for  edu¬ 
cational  organisations  or  educational  con¬ 
ventions  being  entertained  in  the  district 

4.  Educational  Broadcasts  which  have 
the  purpose  of  demonstrating  or  illustrat¬ 
ing  pupils'  achievements  in  music  study, 
or  which  represent  the  culmination  of  a 
period  of  study  and  rehearsal.  Included 
in  this  category  are  local,  state,  regional 
and  national  school  music  festivals  and 
competitions  held  under  the  auspices  of 
.schools,  colleges,  and/or  educational  or¬ 
ganisations  on  a  non-proflt  basis  and 
broadcast  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the 
results  of  music  instruction  in  the  schools. 

5.  Civic  occasions,  of  local,  state,  or 
national  patriotic  interest  of  sufficient 
breadth  to  enlist  the  sympathies  and  co¬ 
operation  of  all  persons,  such  as  those 
held  by  the  G.A.R.,  American  Legion,  and 
Veterans  of  Forelgrn  Wars  in  connection 
with  their  Memorial  Day  services  in  the 
cemeteries.  It  is  understood  that  affairs  of 
this  kind  may  be  participated  in  only 
when  such  participation  does  not  in  the 
least  usurp  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
local  professional  musicians. 

6.  Benefit  performances  for  local  char¬ 
ities,  such  as  the  Welfare  Federations, 
Red  Cross,  hospitals,  etc.,  when  and  where 
local  professional  musicians  would  like¬ 
wise  donate  their  services. 

7.  Educational  or  Civic  Services  that 
might  beforehand  be  mutually  agreed 
upon  by  the  local  school  authorities  and 
official  repre.sentatlves  of  the  local  pro¬ 
fessional  musicians. 

8.  Audition  Recordings  for  study  pur¬ 
poses  made  in  the  classroom  or  in  con¬ 
nection  with  contest  or  festival  perform¬ 
ances  by  students,  such  recordings  to  be 
limited  to  exclusive  use  by  the  students 
and  their  teachers,  and  not  offered  for 
general  sale  or  other  public  distribution. 
This  definition  pertains  only  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  utilisation  of  audition  recordings 
and  not  to  matters  concerned  with  copy¬ 
right  regulatlona  Compliance  with  copy¬ 
right  requirements  applying  to  recording 
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^f  compositions  not  in  the  public  domain  i 
ij  the  responsibility  of  the  school,  college 
or  educational  organisation  under  whose  I 
luspices  the  recording  la  made.  I 

II.  ENTERTAINMENT 

The  field  of  entertainment  is  the  prov- 
ace  of  the  professional  musician.  Under 
.his  heading  are  the  following: 

1.  Civic  parades,  ceremonies,  exposl- 
;ions,  community  concerts,  and  community 
■enter  activities  (See  I,  Paragraph  2,  for 
'urther  definition)  ;  regattas,  non-scholas- 
ic  contests,  festivals,  athletic  games,  ac- 
.ivities  or  celebrations,  and  the  like ;  na- 
.ional,  state  and  county  fairs  (See  I, 
Piragraph  5,  for  further  definition). 

2.  Functions  for  the  furtherance,  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  of  any  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise ;  functions  by  chambers  of 
commerce,  boards  of  trade,  and  commer¬ 
cial  clubs  or  associations. 

3.  Any  occasion  that  is  partisan  or 
MCtarian  in  character  or  purpose. 

4.  Functions  of  clubs,  societies,  civic  or 
fraternal  organisations. 

6.  Statements  that  funds  are  not  avail¬ 
able  for  the  employment  of  professional 
nnsicians,  or  that  if  the  talents  of  ama¬ 
teur  musical  organizations  cannot  be  had, 
other  musicians  cannot  or  will  not  be  em¬ 
ployed,  or  that  the  amateur  musicians 
are  to  play  without  remuneration  of  any 
kind,  are  all  immaterial. 

NOTE:  The  foregoing  Code  of  Ethics  1 
was  agreed  upon  at  a  meeting  called  at  ' 
the  suggestion  of  Representative  Carroll  i 
D.  Kearns  (Pennsylvania),  held  in  the  j 
City  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  the  22nd  ' 
day  of  July.  1947,  by  and  between  the  : 
American  Federation  of  Musicians  ! 
through  its  President,  James  C.  Petrlllo,  I 
and  the  Music  Educators  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  United  States,  represented  | 
by  Luther  A.  Richman,  President  of  Mu¬ 
sic  EMucators  National  Conference,  State 
Board  of  Education,  Richmond,  Virginia ; 
John  C.  Kendel,  First  Vice-President 
JfENC,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Professional  Relations,  Board  of  EMu-  ■ 
ration,  414  Fourteenth  Street,  Denver, 
Colorado ;  William  H.  Lemmel,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
acting  for  Harold  Hunt,  President  of  the 
American  Association  of  School  Admin¬ 
istration  ;  and  C.  V.  Buttelman,  Executive 
Secretary,  Music  Educators  National  Cor 
(erence,  64  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  C  '- 
cago  4,  Illinois. 

This  code  shall  remain  in  force  and 
effect  for  one  year  from  July  22,  1947. 
At  that  time  the  parties  may  come  to¬ 
gether  for  the  purpose  of  making  such 
revisions  In  this  code  as  they  may  deem 
necessary  and  as  shall  be  mutually  agreed 
upon. 

(Signed) 

JAMES  C.  PEn-RILLO, 

President,  American  Federation 
of  Musicians. 

LUTHER  A.  RICHMAN. 
President,  Music  Educators  Na¬ 
tional  Conference. 

HAROLD  C.  HUNT, 

For  the  American  A.s.soclatlon  of 
School  Administrators. 


Most  of  tNo  Cots 

(kalftonst) 

usod  In  tho  S.  M. 

or*  availoblo 
after  Publication 
at  $2.00  each 


INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 

NEW  RENTAL  With  Option  to  Purchase  Plan 
Available  On  Reconditioned  Instruments.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  comets,  trumpets,  clarinets,  trombones, 
and  other  reconditioned  instruments  available  for 
rental.  Write  us  for  details,  also  free  Bargain 
List.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument  Exchange, 

446  Michigan,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. _ 

HUNDREDS  upon  Hundreds  of  good  recondi¬ 
tioned  school  instruments  available  at  bargain 
prices.  Write  us  as  to  your  needs.  We  equip 
school  binds  from  the  smallest  group  to  the 
largest.  If  your  band  needs  a  batch  of  instru¬ 
ments  on  a  budget  plan  write  us.  We  can  handle 
budget  or  deferred  time  payment  deals.  Free 
Bargain  List.  Rental  with  option  to  purchase 
plan  available  at  $5.00  per  month.  Write  us  for 
details.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument  Exchange, 
446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS  and  Camps:  Write  for 
our  latest  Summer  School  Band  and  Orchestra 
Organizing  Program  and  Catalog.  Hundreds  of 
guaranteed  school  tested  and  approved  band  and 
orchestra  instruments,  both  new  and  rebuilt, 
ready  for  immediate  delivery.  Our  warehouse 
is  loaded  with  famous  name  brand  instruments 
and  accessories.  All  at  new  low  prices.  Take 
advantage  of  the  unusual  savings  now  possible 
by  purchasing  from  Meyer’s.  New  school  budget 
payment  plan  and  rental  plan  now  available.  We 
wiii  ship  on  10  day  approval.  It  will  pay  to 
get  the  details  on  our  program  to  build  up  your 
summer  band.  Individual  students  interested 
write  for  details  on  our  money  saving  purchase 
plans  and  new  bargain  list.  Meyer’s  specializes 
in  equipping  school  bands  and  orchestras.  Let  a 
specialist  quote  you  on  your  requirements.  We 
will  pay  the  highest  cash  or  trade-in  allowance 
for  your  musical  instruments.  Write  or  send  us 
your  instruments  today.  Meyer’s  Musical  Ex¬ 
change  Co.,  454-L  Michigan,  Detroit  26,  Michi- 

xan. _ _ 

FOR  SALE  AT  REDUCED  PRICES:  1  late 
model  Conn  trumpet,  lacquered ;  1  Conn  trumpet, 
lacquered;  1  York  trumpet  lacquered,  new  case; 

1  Liberty  trumpet,  silver,  new  case.  1  Cavalier 
cornet,  silver.  Three  rebuilt  metal  clarinets.  Ask 
for  3-day  trial.  Be  your  own  judge.  C.  Walters- 

dorf — rebuilders — Creston,  Iowa. _ 

GENUINE  Wilhelm  Heckel  Bassoon  complete 
with  brown  leather  plush-lined  case.  2  bocals, 
swab,  reeds,  and  handrest,  $595.00  complete. 
Raymond  E.  Smith,  4927  Pine  Ave.,  Hammond, 

Ir.d.  _ 

HUNDREDS  of  re-conditioned  band  instruments 
of  all  qualities  and  hnishes.  Specialists  in  the 
school  band  field.  Outfitters  of  bands  large  or 
small  for  18  years.  Complete  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Before  purchasiiw  we  are  sure  it  will  pay 
you  to  write  us  for  information.  National  Band 
Instrument  Service,  620  Chestnut  Street,  St. 

Louis  1,  Mo. _ 

FREE — Catalogues:  New  Instruments  on  Trial 
Purchase  Plan,  Reconditioned  instruments.  String 
instruments  and  accessories.  Music  Dept.  Sup¬ 
plies  and  music  stands.  Jack  Spratt,  Old  Grecn- 

wich.  Conn. _ 

BASS  CLARINET — completely  overhauled,  new 
case,  $225.00 — Warren  Durrett,  3940  Locust, 
Kansas  City  4,  Missouri. 


REED  MAKING 


BASSOON  REEDS  -The  Ferrell  Bassoon  Reeds 
nationally  known  among  school  bassoonists  for 
their  satisfactory  service,  made  from  that  fine 
quality  Genuine  French  Cane;  Immediate  deliv¬ 
ery;  4-reeds  $3.80 — $11.00  doz.  John  E.  Ferrell, 
9523  Erie  Drive- Affton,  St.  Louis  23,  Mo.  (Bas- 
soonist  with  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra.) 
REEDS-OBOES:  I  will  make  your  reeds  as 

perfect  as  the  ones  I  use  at  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch ; 
$1.50  each,  6  for  $8.00.  New  and  used  oboes 
and  English  horns,  Loree  and  other  makes.  Reed 
making  materials.  Andre  Andraud,  6409  Orchard 

Lane,  Cincinnati  13,  Ohio. _ 

BASSOON  REEDS  by  Raymond  E.  Smith, 
hand-made  from  the  most  select  of  aged  French 
cane.  Superior  for  their  ease  of  blowing,  flexi¬ 
bility,  and  their  distinctively  pure  tone  quality, 
(  .Smith  Bassoon  Reeds  are  nationally  known 
:  among  students  and  professionals  for  their  oiit- 
I  standing  performance.  Smith  Professional  Bas¬ 
soon  Reeds,  $1.50  each;  $8.00  half  dozen.  Ray- 
I  inond  E.  Smith,  4927  Pine  Ave.,  Hammond,  Ind. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

!  Let  the  Waltersdorfs  rebuild  your  old  instruments 
!  into  new.  .Send  for  beautiful  copyrighted  folder, 
;  "'The  fine  ART  of  rebuilding  band  and  orchestra 
i  instruments  the  LIKENU  way.”  It’s  enlighten¬ 
ing.  Carl  Waltersdorf  -rebuilding — Creston.  Iowa. 


_ UNIFORMS _ 

BARGAINS:  Thirty  Purple  Gold  Band  Jackets, 
Juveniles,  New  $50.00.  Fifty  Navy  Blue  Coats, 
Caps,  Belts,  Citation  Cords,  $200.00.  Forty 
Red  Mess  Jackets,  Juveniles,  New,  $120.00.  Fifty 
White  Palm  Beach  Coats,  Juvenile,  $25.00.  Two 
Batons,  $5.00.  Doublebreast  Tuxedo  Suits,  Full 
Dress  (tails),  $25.00.  New  Red  Band  Caps, 
$2.50.  Caps  made  to  order,  $3.00.  Majorette 
Costumes  (used),  cleaned-pressed,  $5.00.  Used 
Shakos,  assorted  colors,  $4.00.  New,  $8.00. 
Singlebreast  Tuxedo  Suits,  $15.00.  Orchestra 
coats.  Shawl  Collars,  doublebreast,  white,  $8.00. 
Singlebreast,  $5.00.  White  Peak  Lapel  Orchestra 
Coats,  $4.00.  Tuxedo  Trousers,  $6.00,  cleaned, 
pressed,  excellent  condition.  Minstrel  Suits,  $7.00. 
Wigs,  $2.00.  Interlocutors  White  SuiU,  $12.00. 
Chorus  Costume  Sets.  New  Red  Wigs,  $4.00. 
Beautiful  Rhumbas,  $8.00.  Can-can  Sets,  Gowns. 
Beautiful  Rayon  Curtain,  Blue  Gold  (8.5x36), 
$35.00.  Excellent  Red  Velvet,  five-piece  set 
(12x20),  $75.00.  Green  Gold  set,  $50.00.  Free 
Lists.  Wallace,  2416  N.  Halsted,  Chicago,  Illi- 

nois. _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  53  Used  two-tone  Blue  Band 
Uniforms,  white  shouldder  belts,  caps  and  extra 
white  pants.  Very  cheap.  Hibbing  Municipal 

Concert  Band,  Hibbing,  Minn. _ 

BAND  UNIFORMS  for  Sale.  Cleaning  out 
original  47  maroon  and  white  trim,  not  all  com¬ 
plete,  military,  singlebreast  with  2  sets  majorette 
(4  each)  and  drum  major  uniforms.  4  years 
old- — good  condition,  for  total  $500.00.  Union 
Grove  School,  Gladwater,  Texas. _ 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  lor  your 
musical  instruments.  Especially  need  metal»  wood 
and  ebonite  clarinets,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons, 
French  horns,  baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all 
kinds,  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  sousaphones,  pic¬ 
colos,  alto  horns — (need  50  sousaphones).  Write 
us  what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal. 
We  will  pay  transportation  charges.  Adelson’s 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan 
Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


Mention  SM  when  Buying, 

if 

Waring  Workshop  of  Choral 
Directing  and  Piano 

Fred  Waring  announce.s  the  fourth  sea¬ 
son  of  the  Fred  Waring  Music  Workshop 
to  be  held  in  six  one-week  sessions  at 
Shawnee-on-Delaware,  Pennsylvania  be¬ 
ginning  July  9th.  Two  one-week  sessions 
of  the-  Ed  McGinley  Piano  Work-shop,  a 
division  of  the  Waring  Workshop,  wiil 
be  held  July  25th-30th  and  August  20th- 
25th. 

Fifteen  hundred  school,  college,  church, 
community  and  industriai ,  music  direc¬ 
tors  from  every  state  and  several  foreign 
countries  have  attended  the  Workshop 
which  the  Maestro  fiom  Penn  State 
founded  to  promote  choral  singing.  Al¬ 
ready  this  year  enrollments  have  been 
received  from  choir  directors  in  Hono- 
dulu,  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  a  number 
of  Canadian  cities. 

Faculty  for  the  Workshop  is  composed 
of  Mr.  Waring  and  prominent  members 
of  his  staff  including  Dr.  Lara  Hoggard, 
his  choral  director  and  dean  of  the  Work¬ 
shop.  The  Workshop  curriculum  includes 
Intensive  rehearsals  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Waring  and  Dr.  Hoggard,  al.so 
exploration  of  choral  repertory,  discus¬ 
sions  on  program  building,  keyboard  har¬ 
mony,  visual  program  production  and 
choral  conducting  techniques. 

Information  may  be  obtained  by  writ¬ 
ing:  Registrar,  Fred  Waring  Music  Work¬ 
shop,  Shawnee-on-Delaware,  Pennsyl- 
l  vanla. 
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How  to  Prepare 
Yourself  for 
College  Choir 

(Begins  on  page  12) 

have  a  good  ear  and  can  sing  very 
well  in  tune  and  remember  that  first 
sopranos  frequently  do  not  have  the 
melody  in  a  college  choir. 

As  for  the  mezzo  soprano  and  alto, 
they  must  have  developed  a  good  tone 
and  the  ability  to  read. 

The  male  voices  in  tbe  choir  are 
somewhat  different.  Most  freshmen 
come  in  with  the  idea  that  they  are 
basses  and  as  the  sopranos  are  mezzos, 
they  are  to  fall  into  the  baritone  cate¬ 
gory.  I  have  found  boys  who  have 
sung  bass  in  high  school  who  are 
really  tenors  and  after  a  year  of  train¬ 
ing  have  developed  into  fine  tenor 
singers.  Range  has  nothing  to  do  with 
whether  you  are  a  tenor,  a  baritone, 
or  a  bass.  The  intensity  scale  of  your 
voice  determines  what  you  are.  Range 
can  be  developed  easily  under  proper 
instruction.  The  first  tenors  and  sec¬ 
ond  basses  stand  the  greatest  chance 
of  becoming  members  of  the  choir.  In 
our  choir  of  eighty  voices  there  are 
five  first  sopranos,  eight  second  so¬ 
pranos,  ten  first  altos,  ten  second 
altos,  eight  first  tenors,  eight  second 
tenors,  fourteen  baritones,  and  seven¬ 
teen  basses.  You  will  notice  that  for 
tone  color  and  blend  more  male  voices 
are  used  than  are  women’s  voices. 

A  few  suggestions  for  high  school 
students:  Learn  to  memorize  your 
parts  quickly.  Be  sure  and  train  your¬ 
self  to  keep  one  eye  on  the  conductor. 
This  is  one  place  where  the  instru¬ 
mentalist  is  better  equipped  in  follow¬ 
ing  the  conductor.  It  is  a  major  of¬ 
fense  for  any  member  to  take  his  eyes 
off  the  conductor  for  even  an  instant 
even  though  he  may  have  a  few  meas¬ 
ures  rest  in  his  part.  Nothing  is  so 
boring  to  the  audience  as  to  watch  and 
listen  to  an  amateur  choir  sing  with 
absolutely  no  expression  on  their 
faces.  When  a  number  is  concluded 
show  the  audience  you  appreciate 
their  applause.  Sometimes  a  big  smile 
goes  a  long  way  in  winning  an  audi¬ 
ence’s  heart. 

Start  now  to  improve  your  vocal 
ability  and  you  will  find  that  you  will 
have  a  source  of  musical  enjoyment 
and  expression  that  will  last  your 
entire  life. 


SMart  Ideas 


Sounds  Uku  A  Band 

Innovation  in  harmonica  design  (s  the 
all-plastio  Magnus  Horn  Harmonica,  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  Magnus  Harmonica  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Secret  of  this  Instrument's  ear-appeal 
is  a  molded-on  amplifying  horn  that  perks 
up  volume,  iiermits  even  a  beginner  to 
produce  exciting  tone  blends.  By  opening 


and  closing  his  hand  rapidly  over  the 
bell  of  the  horn,  the  player  can  simulate 
violin  sounds — by  cupping  his  hand  over 
the  horn,  he  can  obtain  tremolos  and  rich 
vibratos. 

The  horn  al.sO)  make!*  it  ea.sy  to  get  “pull 
out’’  tones,  train  sounds,  "mutes,’’  razor- 
sharp  cut-offs,  and  a  variety  of  other 
effects. 

The  flve-inch  long  Magnus  Horn  Har¬ 
monica  is  made  with  bright  red,  blue,  or 
green  covers,  and  contains  10  tone-holes 
through  which  the  player  actutttes  20 
plastic  reeds  (two  and  a  half  octaves) 
In  the  key  of  C.  Retails  at  $0.89. 


light  Whom  You  Nood  It 

The  latest  gadget  to  be  introduced  by 
W.  N.  de  Sherblnin  of  Brookfield,  Conn.,  is 
an  ingenious  Up  or  Down  Pin  Up  Arm 
which  can  be  used  almost  any  place  with 
a  minimum  amount  of  trouble.  For  In¬ 
stance,  on  furniture :  chair  backs,  music 
desks,  music  and  instrument  cabinets. 
And  for  closets,  wall  side-lights.  It  is  the 
special  notch  in  the  krm  that  makes  this 
possible. 

This  Up  or  Down  Pin  Up  Arm  is  of¬ 
fered  in  three  styles  with  6'  cords.  Plastic 
socket  with  brase  finished  arm ;  brass 
socket  with  brass  finished  arm ;  and  one 
with  swivel  mounted  bra.ss  socket  which 
can  be  turned  to  throw  the  light  where 
desired. 

This  lamp  will  retail  from  about  98c 
to  $1.40  depending  on  style — without 
shade.  Any  size  shade  from  4"  to  8"  can 
l>e  u.sed. 


Trumpot  Koeordingt 

Rafael  Mendez  successfully  adapted 
several  violin  masterpieces  for  trumpet 
with  piano  accompaniments,  recording 


are  so  effective  with  a  brass  Instrument 
such  as  the  trum))et.  “Farewell  My  Ura- 
nada"  and  “La  Virgen  De  La  Macarena" 
are  the  only  two  solos  and  recordings 
that  a^e  deeply  reminiscent  of  Mr.  Men¬ 
dez'  native  Mexico  where  he  was  born 
fifth  of  a  musical  family  of  fifteen. 

Une  need  not  have  an  understanding 
of  the  king  of  brass  instruments  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  lesson  in  music  appreciation  by 
playing  the  records  with  music  in  hand 
and  following  along  with  Mr.  Mendez. 
The  “Czardas"  by  Monti,  long  a  challenge 
to  the  violinist,  Mendez  interprets  by 
utilizing  the  double-tongue  articulation 
using  a  T-K  syllable.  A  unique  arrange¬ 
ment  of  Rimsky-KorsakofTs  "Flight  of 
the  Bumble  Bee"  captures  the  listener 
with  expectant  joy.  This  solo  Is  played 
throughout  sordino  (muted)  which  many 
agree  is  more  difficult  than  playing  oiMa 
horn  as  a  muted  bra.ss  Instrument  always 
builds  up  some  tonal  re.sistance.  I>s) 
Delibes’  "Likme"  or  Bell  Song  is  the 
last  of  the  solos  recorded. 


There's  money 
for  You 

in  the  band  funds 
of  almost  every  school 


Sell  Those  OI(J  Uniforms 
Those  Unused  instruments 
Only  15c  e  word:  25  for  $3;  ten 
cents  each  additional  word,  or  50 
for  $5.  Count  each  word.  Cash 
MUST  accompany  each  order. 


them  in  an  album  of  four  records.  It  is 
surprising  that  such  classics  as  Bizet's 
“Carmen,”  Mendelssohn’s  “Violin  Con¬ 
certo,”  and  Sarasate’s  “Ziguenerweisen" 


ON  IN5/Dt...  ^ 

ftWI  SMAUt^  O'V  rHE  OOlS/Of 


Streamline  Coses 


IMPOSSIBLE....? 
BUT  WE  DID  IT...! 


YOUR  DEALER  WILL  PROVE  IT  TO  ’YOU. 
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